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If I might give a short hint toan impartial writer it would be to tell him his fate. If he resolves to venture upon the ) iheabiveds precipice 
of telling unbiassed truth, let him proclaim war with mankind —neither to give nor to take quarter. Lf he tells the crimes of great men, they 
fall upon him with the iron hands of the law ; if he tells them of virtues, when they have any, then the mob attacks him with slander: But if 
he regards truth, lec him expect martyrdom on both sides, and then he may go on fearless.~De For. 





POLITICAL AND SOCIAL NOTES. 


emma Quem 


The new Bill for the purification of elections is a 
perfect marvel of Draconic legislation. Whether per- 
sonal experience has borne its bitter fruit, or Sir Henry 
James has been not merely penetrated but filled and 
totally absorbed by horrcr at the unlawful practices 
pursued at the recent voting saturnalia in sundry 
boroughs, who can say? The Chinese proverb that 
the scalded cat dreads cold water would never 


Illegal Practices Bill.” When this becomes law, it will 
be almost impossible for a candidate—and, indeed, an 
élector—not to do some act which shall bring them 
within reach of ‘its many pains and penalties. “Corrupt 
practice” will be the crime of anyone who, by self or 
others, at any period in the present or future, directly or 
indirectly, helps to refresh a voter, in order to influence 
his vote. The offender becomes a misdemeanant liable 
to a fine of £500, two years’ imprisonmer.*, with or ‘with- 
out hard labour, and disfranchisement for ten years. 
Under the head of illegal practices, entailing a penalty of 
#100 and five years’ disfranchisement and exclusion from, 


public and judicial office, are included every conceivable | 


employment of voters or others at an election except 
according to the very simple and frugal provisions in the 
schedule. Publicans are especially warned off; they 
must let no room for committee purposes ; they must be 
on their guard against inadvertently serving a glass of 
ale ordered by a stranger, who may be a friend of the 
candidate, for another who may be a voter. _Committee- 
rooms will be regarded much as a smallpox ‘hospital 
is by the owners of property, for no one _ benefi- 
cially interested in rooms let for the purposes 
of a committee will be permitted to vote. The 
regulations as to expenses are on the most econo- 
mical principles. Candidates must not spend more than 
£20 on their personal expenses, which must be duly 
accounted for; while, if they want to exceed that sum, 
their agents must disburse it.. The whole expense of an 
election for constituencies not containing more than 
2,600 electors is limited to £350; and beyond that 
limit £380 is fixed as a maximum, to which may be 


illustration than if we}. 
‘could’ think that recollections of Taunton expenses 
‘coloured the black Puritanism of the “Corrupt and 


added £30 for every additional thousand electors. The 
expenditure is fenced by numerous declarations, ahd the 
Act bristles with penalties. But whether such extreme 
purism, and what may be called Utopian provisions 
against corruption, would ever be found practicable, is 
open to doubt. : 





The retirement from Parliament, at the age of eighty, 
of Mr. Duncan McLaren, senior member for Edinburgh, 
is, for more reasons than one, an event of considerable 
political importance, Mr. McLaren was for a time as 

of Scotland as Mr, Parnell. is King.c 
land—except in the imagination of Mr. Seiton—and 
that in spite of the scarcely concealed efforts of the 
pedagogic omniscience of Mr. Grant Duff to overthrow 
his authority. He was a dull speaker whose flights of 
eloquence never rose above.the statistics of the Scotch 
churches, or the clauses of a Roads and Bridges Bill, 
but the tenacity of purpose which enabled him to sur- 
mount considerable obstacles in his personal career, 
enabled him also to attain a certain’ position in the 
House of Commons. Mr. McLaren’s retirement wili 
precipitate the; raising of one or two rather. i important 
questions . affecting ‘the « “Parliamentary: future of 
land. He has retired, it is understood, in favOlr 
of his son, the Lord Advocate, and ere long, the 
absurd spectacle will probably not_be presented of 
the leading legal official of Scotland being’ “without 
a seat, and the second official, the Solicitor-General, 
in possession of one. Scotland is further bent 
on having an Under-Secretary of State for the Home 
Department all to herself, and Sir William Harcourt has 
signified that he cannot much longer delay in, 
the question in the, affirmative, Finally ' there isa 
lock on the Scotch Bench, caused by the death of one 
judge and the illness of another, which will probably be 
followed by a vacancy. Plainly Mr. McLaren must 
either take a judgeship or enter the House of Commons. 
At the same time, it has yet to be seen whether the con- 
stituency of Edinburgh is willing to become a preserve of 
the McLaren family. 
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be useful to give an extract from the London correspond- 
ence in the last issue (January 15) of the Dublin /rish- 
man, Ut says—and we put the words here exactly as 
they are printed :— ; 
Let me say here what I think is 
Tue Duty or THE CouNnTRY 
at this moment. Those who are engaged in the work of organisa- 


tion should go on at 
EXPRESS SPEED, 


The Irish members may be trusted to keep back coercion to the 
very last moment, though its entire prevention can hardly be hoped 
for; but, when the hour does come, the country must be so 
organised as to be able to meet it successfully. 


The Government are thus fairly warned. 


The Scotch Endowed Schools Bill which was read a 
first time in the small hours on Saturday morning, and 
the second reading of which is fixed for “ some day” next 
week, deserves a word of notice for two reasons. In the 
first place, it is, with the exception of the Bankruptcy 
Bill, the only measure not dealing with Ireland, which is 
morally certain to pass this session, the Scotch members 
having practically united to push it through, and having 
for the purpose for once agreed to differ—in silence—on 
matters mutually affecting their country. In the second 
place, its passing will perhaps indicate how the problem 
of improving secondary education in England, which 
the Premier once described as “scandalous,” may be 
solved. By placing the endowments of the endowed 
hospitals of Scotland, amounting to about a quarter of a 
million a year, at the mercy of an Executive Commission, 
armed with powers almost identical with those of the 
Charity Commission, Mr. Mundella hopes to complete 
the Scotch educational ladder by supplying the at present 
missing link between the primary schools and the 
universities. The amusing thing about a measure which 
is so dull that Mr. Duncan McLaren, the retiring member 
for Edinburgh, and the statistical Nestor of Scotland, has 
got tired of opposing it, is that the cry of “ confiscation” 
to the detriment of the “ poor” is answered by the un- 
doubted fact that the “confiscation” which is to take 
place is of the kind which brings back the law to its 
original condition. The funds of these hospitals have, 
in deference to a popular clamour, been diverted from 
their original purpose for the sake of saving the pockets 
of the “poor.” The utmost that Mr. Mundella’s Bill 
will do in the way of “confiscation ” will be to return 
their own money to the Scotch middle-classes, 


Further news about the copy of the Athené statue dis- 
covered in the Greek capital adds to the joke which the 
worthy mayor of that town has perpetrated upon his 
lordly brother of London. We now learn that the 
enthusiasm at first created at Athens by the remarkable 
find, was considerably toned down when people heard, 
not only that the statue was not the original work of 
Phidias, but that the Niké, or Goddess of Victory, whom 
Athené bears upon her right hand, is as yet wanting her 
head. Several fragments of the statue are missing ; 
among others, the intellectual part of the Goddess of 
Victory! This does not look like the omen of a coming 
great military triumph which the mayor of Athens so 
boldly drew from the discovery of what is now proved to 
be a spurious and even defective article. For the com- 
pletion of our idea of the original character of the statue 
by Phidias, this Roman copy, though lacking the head 
of Niké, may be of some service. But there is the end 


of its value, unless it were that we get additional proof 
from it of the Romans, like the Grecks, having been in 
the habit of painting their statues—a fact well known to 
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archeologists. Over the helmet of the little Athené 
statue, some red lines are still discernible. The hair 
which falls from the helmet over the forehead and to- 
wards the breast bears traces of a yellowish colour; the 


eyebrows are of a reddish-brown ; the eyes blue. ‘This 


colouring corresponds to that of some miniature statuettes 
found a few years ago at Tanagra, and which are, if we 


mistake not, now in the Berlin Museum. ‘There are 
many more instances of this same light colour of the 
hair and the eyes being attributed to Greek deities and 
heroes. The municipality of Athens have now offered a 
prize of five hundred francs for the discovery of the lost head 
of the Goddess of Victory. In the meantime we trust most 
sincerely that the worthy fathers of the Hellenic capital 
will net politically lose their own heads in their eager- 
ness to run them against the forces of the Porte. 


Her Majesty’s Inspectors of Schools, who are not 
particularly well off for puzzling questions to put on the 
occasion of their “visits of surprise” to Normal institu- 
tions, might do worse than ask what is “social economy,” 
a subject which figures or figured on the curriculum of 
their studies. By some experts in the English language 
it is considered identical with “ political economy,” and 
probably Mr. Fawcett and M. Edmond About would 
not object to the definition. It might suit Mr. Herbert 
Spencer to have “ sociology” given as a synonym for it. 
It might even be strained to mean “domestic economy.” 
Meanwhile, the experiences of a gentleman employed on 
the preparation of school-books to suit the new educa- 
tional régime are deserving of notice as proving that there 
is uncertainty of opinion as to the meaning of the phrase 
in a quarter in which there ought to be no uncertainty— 
the Education Department itself. He was asked hurriedly 
by a publishing firm to undertake the preparation of a 
book on “ social economy,” and being himself in doubt 
as to the meaning of the phrase, not unnaturally betook 
himself, for the purpose of obtaining information, to Mr. 
Mundella, whom, in his capacity as virtual Minister of 
Education, he considered the fountain of all knowledge. 
Mr. Mundella himself was doubtful, however, but inclined 
to the belief that the phrase meant “ political economy.” 
In order to ensure accuracy, he referred the inquirer to 
the actual working officials of the Department. Several 
of these were consulted, but they agreed in nothing but in 
disputing as to the meaning of the particular phrase. 
Finally, the point was referred to a well-known school 
inspector, who replied that “social economy” was equiva- 
lent to “thrift.” That may be the case, but the sooner 
the fact is officially announced, for the benefit of the 
suburban boarding schools and other seminaries that 
advertise “‘ social economy ” among their attractions, the 
better. 


The Bill for the amendment of the law with regard to 
Bills of Sale which has just been printed has for its pro- 
moters Messrs. Monk, Serjeant Simon, Fry, and Barran. 
It proposes to introduce very important changes in the 
law. The number of Bills of Sale which have been 
registered latterly has increased with enormous rapidity 
above the average of former years, and the idea of the 
promoters of the present measure appears to be to 
diminish very considerably the powers which holders of 
Bills of Sale are to enjoy. One of the earliest and most 
important sections proposes to enact that every Bill of 
Sale must have a schedule containing an inventory or 
full description of all the goods over which the Bill of 
Sale is to have operation, and that in the absence of such 
schedule nothing is to be comprised in the Bill of Sale, 
excepting such as is expressly mentioned in it. The 
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effect of the provisions of this clause would be that no 
Bill of Sale could ever include any future property or 
anything of what may be termed a transitory or fluctuat- 


_ ing character, We need scarcely add that an immense 
. number of Bills of Sale which are at present given by 


traders would be sadly interfered with should this clause 


pass into law. A further novel provision is that every 
Bill of Sale must be accompanied by an affidavit testi- 


fying that there is no incumbrance whatever upon the 
property which the owner intends to mortgage. Persons 


. who give Bills of Sale are vulgarly—and, we are afraid, 


correctly in a majority of cases—supposed not to be in 
very flourishing financial circumstances. ‘The advan- 
tages of being a secured creditor, in the event of bank- 
ruptcy afterwards taking place, is of course too obvious 
to require comment; the present measure, however, 
proposes that if a man who gives a Bill of Sale be made 
bankrupt within four months, the helder of the Bill of 


' Sale is to have no preference over other creditors, but is 


simply to take his place among the ruck as “an ordinary 


‘ Creditor against the debtor’s estate.” Again, one of the 


final clauses proposes that every Bill of Sale must within 
seven days after registration be advertised in the Zondon 
Gazette, ‘This will give a new and unpleasant notoriety 
to documents of this description, and will no doubt 
render a great number of persons more chary in giving 
money-lenders securities of this description. 


Large and influential indignation meetings of workmen 


- on the one hand, and of thousands of members of the 
- electoral colleges ( Wah/mdnner) on the other, have been 


held at Berlin within the last few days to protest against 
the disgraceful anti-Semitic agitation. The working men’s 


- meeting wascomposed of men of variousshades of opinion, 


Liberal, Radical, and Democratic. There was even a 
small number of those so-called “ Christian Socialists ”— 
or un-Christian disturbers of social peace—present, who 
follow the leadership of the Court Chaplain, Dr. Stécker. 
The resolution condemning the anti-Semitic agitation was 
passed by thousands, against but a few dissentients. In 
the electors’ meeting, a number of prominent Berlin 
members of the Prussian and German Parliaments, such 
as Dr. Virchow, Eugen Richter, Parisius, Klotz, Ludwig 
Strassmann, and others, took part ; together with many 
town councillors. In a very remarkable address, Dr. 
Virchow bore witness to the fact of the Jewish element 
being a very useful one in the political and communal 
life of the capital, as well as one distinguished in various 
walks of science. The speech of the evening was that of 
the Progressist member, Eugen Richter, who branded 
the anti-Semitic movement as “a disgrace for the Ger- 
man nation.” <A great hit was made by the speaker, 
when he exclaimed :—“It is always alleged against the 
Jews that they only busy themselves with commerce. But 
when they participate in the intellectual struggles, when 
they seek public trusts of honour, which bring in no 
money, then the Jews’ chase begins with redoubled 
force. ‘In either case, the Jew must be burnt!’” 
Professor Weber, the eminent Sanskritist, also spoke on 
this occasion. ‘The resolution was adopted by an over- 
whelming majority. 
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THE ADJOURNED DEBATE ON THE ADDRESS. 


The debate on the Address, up to its unexpected 
close on Thursday night, continued to exhibit, only 
in an aggravated form, pretty much the same cha- 
racteristics as it had revealed during the preceding week. 
The two main parties to the discussion, the Government 
and the Irish members, had accentuated their mutual 
differences, and, though there could be no doubt as to the 
conclusion to which events were drifting, down to the 
last an attitude of mutual defiance was maintained as 
resolutely by the Parnellite. minority as by the Minis- 
terial party, now firmly consolidated, at least for the 
moment, behind their chiefs under the increasing pres- 
sure of English public opinion and a terrified conscious- 
ness that by union and discipline alone can they effect 
even a tolerable escape from the difficulties into which 
they have blundered. We might describe in two words 
the respective positions of the parties. Mr. Gladstone 
is endeavouring with all haste, and with nota little of 
that violence of language and petulant irritability which 
he is wont to show when hard pressed by embarrassments, 
to revert to the principles enunciated, not by him 
indeed, but by his predecessor in office. The famous 
letter of Lord Beaconsfield to the Duke of Marl- 
borough, which contained the Conservative Premier's 
outline of Irish policy, and which was so fiercely de- 
nounced by Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Gladstone’s lieu- 
tenants, is now, to all intents and purposes, the acting 
programme of the Gladstone Cabinet. Lord Beacons- 
field must indeed feel that the turn of events has signally 
avenged him. There is not a declaration or denuncia- 
tion which fell from the Liberal platforms during the 
electoral contest on the subject of Tory rule in Ireland 
which has not been explicitly and implicitly withdrawn 
and discarded by the Liberals themselves since they have 
been forced to come face to face with the necessity of 
ruling Ireland. On the other hand, Mr. Parnell and his 
supporters have entrenched themselves in the abandoned 
positions of the Liberal leaders, and nothing can be more 
piquant, if the gravity of the crisis did not forbid us to 
dwell too long on its piquancy, than the manner in which 
the awkward retreat of Mr. Gladstone from his ré/e of 
patron of Irish agitators is now harassed on every side 
by a shower of weapons drawn from the armoury of 
Liberalism in Opposition. 

Every claim which Mr. Gladstone is now obliged to 
put forth on behalf of the superior sanctity of law and 
order over any remedial measures whatsoever is derided 
by Mr. Parnell on the strength of Mr. Gladstone’s own 
declarations. When the Government of Lord Beacons- 
field had attempted, by measures of repression infinitely 
more gentle than the coercion which Mr. Gladstone must 
now apply to Ireland, to break up the beginning of the 
Parnell and Davitt agitation, it was the common taunt 
of Liberal orators that Conservative Government of 
Ireland had proved its incompetency by being obliged to 
resort to exceptional measures. It was sarcastically said 
that anybody can govern by means of a state of siege, 
and the Government of Lord Beaconsfield was held to 
have demonstrated its inefficiency by being obliged to 
have recourse to measures which the glowing imagina- 
tion of Midlothian and Birmingham declared to be 
equivalent to a state of siege. In the House of Com- 
mons during the past fortnight the Irish members have 
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echoed, with remorseless iteration, the Birmingham 
maxim, that “force was no remedy,” and have twitted 
the Birmingham Party with its abject acceptance of the 
coercive theories of Conservative administrators of 
Ireland. The country at large, however, regarding the 
gravity of the crisis which has arisen between Great 
Britain and Ireland, for it cannot be denied that 
the two nationalities are now confronting one another, 
the country at large, we say, has no time and no patience 
to consider nice questions of consistency or inconsistency 
on the part of Mr. Gladstone. Whatever encouragements 
the candidate for Midlothian may have given to the 
ultra-agrarian and ultra-nationalists in Ireland, the Premier 
of England must act practically in all respects in the 
same manner when fundamental interests of the State are 
concerned, whether the Premier be a Gladstone or a 
Beaconsfield. For our part, bound to no political party, 
and solely desirous of pursuing the advantage of the 
nation and the Empire, whether that advantage is to be 
sought at such and such a moment on the Liberal or on 
the Conservative side, we can have no desire to look at 
the revelations of the protracted and stormy debate, with 
any other object than to discern the wisest and most ex- 
pedient course that now remains open to the national 
Government to attain. It is clear that the squally weather 
on the Address has but preluded the tempest of Irish 
indignation and obstruction on the Coercion Bills. It is 
not surprising that in view of a contingency which is 
already a certainty, the leaders of both the Imperial 
parties in the House have been driven to ponder the 
expediency of various proposals for counteracting the 
bitterness of Land League resentment, and the prolixity 
of Land League rhetoric in Parliament. 

The suggestive report on the Parliamentary pro- 
cedure of foreign countries points to the hold which the 
idea of the c/éture has taken on the Ministerial mind. 
It is needless to say that the introduction of the déture 
into the British House of Commons must mark a wide 
and most regrettable divergence from the secular tradi- 
tions of the Britich Constitution. It is anxiously inquired 
by Conservatives, as well as by Liberals, whether it may 
not still be possible to check the tireless volubility of a 
Parnell or a Dillon by the direct intervention of the 
coercive authority of the House, without being obliged 
to resort to the deplorable alternative of fundamentally 
altering the conditions of Parliamentary discussion itself. 
The difficulty which is pressing upon the House is not 
lessened on the present occasion by the consciousness 
which is shared by ,every member that the threatened 
opposition of the Irishmen to the approaching coercion, 
however obstinate it may be, will still be what the 
immemorial usages of the House have recognised 
to be legitimate and constitutional. It is not, in 
effect, the general obstruction of all business, a 
proceeding incapable of justification, but the special 
Opposition on grounds which must be admitted 
to be serious, to a particular set of proposed 
measures, which is to be apprehended from the party of 
Mr. Parnell. Upon this point Mr. Parnell can quote 
the very highest authorities in his favour, inasmuch as no 
less eminent an authority than Mr. Speaker, when 
examined before the Select Committee on the question 
deposed that “he should say that if a member or 
members having a strong opinion as to the im olicy of a 
particular measure, resisted that measure, using all the 
forms of the House for the purpose, that would be merely 
fair opposition.” It is too clear, however, that it is 
precisely this “fair opposition” which must be met and 
must be crushed, if the discussion of the Coercion Bills 
. - to last to Midsummer or perhaps till Christmas 
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THE COLONISATION OF CONNEMARA. 


Amidst the multiplicity of remedies which are being 
debated for the evils which afflict, not the whole, but 
some part of the population of Ireland, schemes of im- 
provement applicable to the poorest districts of the 
country are not forgotten. Those who are unbiassed by 
partisan prejudice acknowledge that there is no measure 
that would equally benefit the whole country on account 
of the wide discrepancy between the condition of the 
people in the different provinces. No land law will 
make bad land and an inclement climate good. No 
political measures will elevate the peasants of such dis- 
tricts as are to be found in Mayo, Sligo, and Galway 
above the constant recurrence of starvation as long as 
their present mode of cultivation is unchanged. The 
reports of all who investigate the condition of Ireland 
concur in contrasting the prosperity of Ulster with the 
misery of Connaught, and it is generally assigned to 
differences of race and racial quality. But if we go back 
to the time when the agencies which have produced this 
great difference began to operate, we may find even in the 
high-handed measures of the past some useful guidance 
in the present need, or rather, as will presently appear, 
we may find that the “ wisdom of our ancestors” has be- 
queathed an example to be followed by their descendants. 
The systematic colonisation of Ulster, in the words of 
Mr. Froude; “long understood by English statesmen to 
be the only remedy for the chronic disorder,” was resorted 
to after the long agony of chronic rebellion, which tem- 
porarily came to a close in the reign of JamesI. Bya 
strange coincidence, that reign of a monarch who was a 
Solomon to himself, and the reverse in the eyes of others, 
was a period of English energy. From it dates 
practically the foundation of our Indian Empire. From 
it commenced the process of reclamation which has 
to-day made the north-west of Ulster as prosperous and 
loyal as any parts of England. It is true that from the 
struggle to crush this colony, waged with as much 
savagery as ever the American Indians displayed in their 
attempt to destroy the intruding white man, arose the 
bitter feeling against Irishmen which, intensified by sub- 
sequent war and rebellion, long swayed the policy of 
England. But then for the first time the natural wealth 
of Ireland began to reveal itself’ The industrious 
colonists demonstrated that the land of Ire could 
be aland of peace and plenty, and even the tornado 
of 1641, and the storm of the Williamite wars, availed 
not to uproot the tree which was then planted. The 
citizens of London, who were, from the time of Elizabeth, 
foremost in all enterprises for augmenting the wealth 
of the kingdom, not only by their own trade but by 
adventures of distant and doubtful daring, took a full 
share of the Plantation of Ulster. The large estates held 
by City companies, such as the Drapers, Ironmongers, 
and others, attest to-day, by their prosperous condition, 
that, however obtained, their share of the half million 
acres set apart for English colonists, in ravaged and 
forfeited Ulster, has been held by the noblest service. 
The Irish Society of London, which was chartered to 
promote the success of the great scheme of reclamation, 
whether of land or people, possesses to-day a property 
estimated to be worth more than £450,000. Their en- 
lightened administration of their large and flourishing 
property, which includes the city of Londonderry (the 
name of which, no less than its arms, recalls its adoption) 
and the thriving town of Coleraine, with their respective 
districts, has almost placed them in the position of a 
Court of Wards, whose richest minor has, or will soon, 
come of age, to find a property which can take care of 
itself. It is said, and we trust the report is substantially 
true, that the Governor and Court of the Irish Society 
will shortly be pressed to. undertake a new enter 
prise. The suggestion has been made that the 
landholding City companies should be urged to sell 
their thriving and well-farmed lands in order to 
parcel them out among peasant proprietors. The ex- 
cellent proverb of let well alone, involuntarily obtrudes 
itself at the mention of this plan, by which nobody 
would be benefited, and the real difficulties of Ireland 
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would be left untouched. The plan to which we have 
alluded is far wiser, far more promising of results. Slow, 
indeed, but sure, will be their attainment. In the barren 
West, where as lovely scenery as can be found is 
deformed by the presence of a miserable population, 
there are estates which, having from great but 
ruined Irish families to the hands of London creditors, 
could well be made the subject of a new colonising 
experiment. Such, for instance, is the huge estate which 
once belonged to the Martins, and now is owned by the 
Law Life Insurance Company. While the works now in 
progress on the Coleraine property are in process of 
completion, there is an opportunity to reconstruct the 
Irish Society under a new charter and with new 
powers. On the one hand, room can be made for 
official representatives of the Government in the Court of 
the new Company. On the other, the Government may 
be induced to advance two millions, free of interest, to 
be laid out in the purchase of estates such as those men- 
tioned above, and other purposes which may be found 
needful for the full development of the scheme of 
colonisation, We are inclined to think that, as on 
other large estates, a merciful process of removal of 
some of the present occupants would be at the outset 
necessary, or at all events desirable. It is, however, 
obvious that no proceeding to which the odious term of 
eviction could be applicable would find place, and that 
so far as possible the example of the original colonists of 
Ulster would be followed. Then, those of the natives 
who desire to be industrious were spared and lived in 
peace. So in Connemara the industrious, the worthy 
among the peasantry will find that a chance is offered 
them of rising above the tyranny of sterile lands and 
pauper holdings, and thus profit by the new régime. But 
the chief object of the new undertakers will be to attract 
immigrants, men who are elsewhere wasting their little 
capital in outbidding each other for farms. To them 
holdings will be offered of one hundred to one hundred 
and fifty acres, for which a rental of*3 per cent. on a new 
official valuation will be payable. Their tenure will be a 
lease renewable for ever, but forfeitable, and ipso facto 
forfeited, in the event of more than one year’s rent, or 
Libernice three gales, being overdue. ‘That is to say, as 
we understand it, if two gales’ rent be not paid before or 
together with the payment of the third on the day the 
latter falls due, the lease is thereupon absolutely for- 
feited, and becomes without any further process as null 
and void as if it had run out by lapse of time. It is 
also proposed that the tenants who consent to pay 4 per 
cent. as an annual rent, although their lease is, in 
like manner, forfeitable on default, shall, after forty 
years’ payment, become freeholders, the additional 1 per 
cent. being funded. This latter condition is to our 
minds rather intended to please the theorist than to 
attract the tenant. A leaseholder whose tenure is not 
terminable except by non-payment of rent will scarcely 
trouble himself about the nominal difference between a 
freehold and a lease for ever, and will perhaps reflect 
that as a freeholder he will be expected to pay more 
dues, and otherwise comport himself, socially and politi- 
cally, more as a wealthy member of society than if he 
is known to have to pay his rent half-yearly. At the 
same time, there are evident reasons why such a reward 
should be held out for superior industry and thrift. 
‘These are obviously but the outlines of the scheme 
which is being spoken of. But it is a promising one, 
and we are fain to believe that it will not require any 
pressure, or much argument, to induce the Irish Society 
of London to entertain it favourably. The scheme is 
not devised to stop the clamorous mouths of agitators, nor 
to create a hopeless and ever increasing brood of pauper 
proprietors. It is sure to be denounced by the leaders 
whose object, concealed in this country, but avowed in 
America, isto separate Ireland from England. It is intended 
to convert districts of Ireland, now the prey to chronic star- 
vation and incessant want, into well-farmed lands, the popu- 
lation of which shall at least be enabled to enjoy comfort, 
if not affluence. It were a noble mission for the Irish 
Society to accept, a grand protest against the charge of 
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Guilds, and a more lasting monument of British interest 
in the welfare of Ireland than the occasional collection 
and administration of famine relief funds. Nor is ita 
Quixotic enterprise. There is no use in subverting the 
rights of property in order to break up Irish estates into 
miserable patches, the hotbeds of future famine, and the 
seedplots of future rebellions, Such a scheme as has 
been sketched out has in it the elements of success 
both socially and politically, even though it aim 
at producing a_ result which high authorities have 
declared to be most obnoxious to the Irish farmer, 
namely, the improvement of his agriculture. ‘The im- 
provement will be in the hands of the tenants themselves, 
not carried out under constant inspection and imperious 
advice, nor threatened by the prospect of a change of 
masters meaning an enhancement of rent. Their tenure 
will not be burdensome, while its conditions will elimi- 
nate the idle and unthrifty, and, if they choose, enable 
the industrious to become estated men. While the 
money lent by the Government will be eventually repaid 
instead of being wasted in temporary relief, it will have 
yielded the interest of substantial advantage to the king- 
dom. The unprofitable acres will have been rendered 
fruitful. In the words of the Oriental bard, “the desert 
shall rejoice.” It is a long flight of imagination to con- 
céive Connemara a second north-west Ulster, but it is 
not so far as the mind must project itself into the past to - 
realise the condition of the same Ulster two hundred 
years ago when the citizens of London first took in hand 
her colonisation. 


“A TIME FOR PEACE.” 


Three judges in the Court of Appeal having differed 
from and overruled the opinions of three judges in the 
Court of Queen’s Bench, Mr. Dale and Mr. Enraght are 
once more free to minister after their wont to their 
congregations. The Rev. John Bagehot de la Bere has 
found other counsel than Mr. Charles and Dr. Phillimore 
to maintain before the Master of the Rolls that Lord 
Penzance’s deprivation of the clergyman who was lately 
called John Edwards the Younger is illegal and must be 
restrained, and Sir George Jessel—whose own religious 
principles happily leave him indifferent to prejudices on 
either side—has, for the time, prohibited Mr. de la Bere’s 
deprivation, and has declared there is something at least 
arguable in his contention. Thus the Church Associa- 
tion has been again foiled of its prey, and for so far the 
battle in the law courts may be said to be drawn. But 
some words which Lord Justice James dropped in 
delivering the judgment of the Court of Appeal 
seem to us to contain, in the words of the Homilies, 
such “wholesome doctrine, necessary for these times,” 
that we gladly call attention to them in the hope they 
may sink deeply into the minds of all concerned in these 
disputes which are rending the Church, The Lord 
Justice said that the informality in the issue of the writs 
against Messrs. Dale and Enraght might be very small, 
but so was the question of wearing a particular vestment 
a very small one in itself; if the law, however—and we 
know, proverbially, de minimis non curat lex—was to be 
enforced in one small thing, it must be enforced all 
round in small things as well as in large. We showed, a 
few weeks ago, that Lord Justice James is himself of 
opinion that the Eucharistic Vestments, as contended for 
by the Ritualistic party, are quite legal, if not obligatory; 
and therefore his meaning must be taken to be wider 
than some of our daily contemporaries have been 
pleased to consider it. And in this sense his lord- 
ship’s observations have a very special force, If 
small questions are to be magnified into great issues, if 
the iron band of the Act of Uniformity and the Rubrics 
is not to be relaxed in the least degree, the bishops will 
soon begin to feel the fetters as well as others ; we shall 
have the Bishop of Liverpool haled to the judgment 
seat for not wearing a cope, or the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury for wearing in St. Paul’s those illegal vestments 
called Convocation robes; we shall have spies and 


selfishness and inutility so often laid against the London | hired delators on both sides disturbing every congrega- 
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tion at every service ; and all for what? Not to compel 
e to think alike, to adopt either sacramental or 
Calvinistic doctrine, or to believe a compdte of Thomas 
Aquinas and John Knox, of Bishops Ken, Cosin, 
Tillotson and Hoadley, but to conform with the rigidity 
of clockwork to certain points of ae which are, in the 
language of the Prayer Book, “indifferent and alterable 
and so acknowledged.” This is the prospect to which 
the language of Lord Justice James directly leads, and 
it is a prospect from which, ifwe do not mistake, bishops 
and priests and people, if they are wise, will rather shrink. 
But it is hardly tolerable that a body of obscure origin, 
bigoted to the core and largely composed of unlearned 
and ignorant men, should be allowed to set itself up as 
an Anglican Congregation of Rites. And there is only 
one way, besides Disestablishment, out of the difficulty. 
This is for the bishops one and all to do their duty. 
The law prescribes it to them plainly, and yet hardly one 
of them attends to it. Under the Church Discipline 
Act and the Public Worship Regulation Act, the bishops 
have the remedy in their own hands. They need only 
not consent to the initiation of prosecutions, and the 
thing will be done. Let any one of them who consents 
to a prosecution be immediately remonstrated with by 
his episcopal brethren, and the Church will be once 
more free and peaceful. Let them insist on ruling in 
the spirit of the Preface to the Book of Common Prayer, 
which directs them to take order for “the quieting 
and appeasing” of diversities and doubts, and then 
they will be not only acting in accordance with 
their consecration vows, by which they themselves 
undertook both to maintain quietness and to correct the 
unquiet—not to hand over the latter function to Lord 
Penzance—but will be induced to consider whether they 
are not bound to arrest defect as well as excess, to see 
that public worship is conducted decently, in order, and 
as frequently as the rubrics direct, before proceeding to 
annoy and hinder those whose lives are commonly 
examples of purity, holiness, and zeal. Then, we cannot 
help thinking that, as Lord Justice James has hinted, it 
is high time those—and they include most of the bishops 
—who do not themselves “keep the law,” should begin to 
order themselves according to it. More than half the 
bishops on the Bench break the law openly, flagrantly, 
every time—to take but one instance—they confirm. 
How can a bishop, thus himself disobeying the law 
he ought to administer, reasonably call on a clergyman 
to abide by his interpretation of it? The truth is 
the -Episcopal Bench has as much need of tolera- 
tion as any of the parties in the Church. The 
bishops are set to minister the law of the Church 
not to place themselves above it. And they are to 
minister it according to their discretion. They cannot, 
probably, prevent the cases of Messrs. Dale, Enraght, 
Green, and De la Bere passing on to the bitter end ; but 
they can prevent any more such cases arising. No new 
prosecution, save one under the statute of Elizabeth at 
criminal law, can be commenced if they will but be 
fathers in God instead of the frightened menials of the 
Church Association. Therefore, we appeal to them 
now—in this breathing-time—to consider well what they 
are doing and what they should do; to make up their 
minds, corporately, to a policy of toleration ; to depre- 
cate enforcement of the strict letter of the law unless it 
is enforced all round ; and to use all their influence with 
the few respectable and reasonable members of the 
Church Association to stop the cases now at issue, which 
have been carried far enough in all conscience, and in 
which the spirit of persecution has been more con- 
spicuous than the careful attention to the very forms of 
law on which the Association has laid so much stress. 








THE BIRMINGHAM CLEON. 


Leisure is a luxury which has departed from life, social 
or political. It is a charming abstraction which, to us of 
to-day, seems to have had its existence in “the golden 
prime ” of bygone and more easy-going generations. In 
those days events marched slowly, and politicians could 
learn and deliberate over their learning at their leisure. 
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But now, like the whirl of a merry-go-round, we see 
events, as it were, flash past, we hear voice of those 
who lead us, and the next moment some fresh deed or 
speech catches our attention, and we too often forget 
what has just been before us. Such is the case with the 
remarkable letter addressed by Lord Carnarvon to Mr. 
Bright and the powerful indictment it contained. ‘This 
letter was designed not to refute Mr. Bright’s doctrines 
as preached by him at Birmingham, but to show the in- 
consistency between the language he employed and the 
position he occupied as a member of Her Majesty’s 
Government. But Lord Carnarvon took only one part 
of Mr. Bright’s speech for dissection and analysis, that 
relating to the existence of those great elements of the 
Constitution, Monarchy and Aristocracy. Perhaps this 
question may one day become one of burning and 
absorbing interest ; on that day Lord Carnarvon’s letter 
will be revived. But there is a question which is to-day 
of burning and absorbing interest, on which Mr. Bright 
has spoken with no uncertain voice, and in which the 
discrepancy between his words and his duties is no less 
accentuated—that of Irish land. With that Lord Car- 
narvon said he was not concerned to say much, but what 
little he said was forcible and true. Schemes of theoretical 
reform were preferred to the maintenance of law and 
order, reproof fell like gentle balm on the murderer, the 
agitator, and the rebel, scathing denunciation on the 
landowner who seeks to get his own. 


But this is not the first time that Mr. Bright has re- 
hearsed this part. Were some political Rip van Winkle 
to have fallen asleep in 1867, and to have awakened 
last November, nothing but his age would tell him that 
he had “ slept away that great lapse of time.” Fourteen 
years ago, Mr. Bright spoke the prologue to the play whose 
last act is now perhaps about to commence. It was a time 
of stir and excitement. It was a time when it behoved 
leading men to speak with caution on behalf of the 
Demos, for Ireland was in open revolt, and the glamour 
of an Irish Republic was upon the democratic section of 
the people. It was this time that Mr. Bright chose, with 
characteristic tact and good taste, to begin an attack 
indirectly upon the Crown and directly upon the 
Ministry and the unity of the Empire. He opened his 
campaign in Glasgow, in the autumn of 1867, by the 
assertion that on Her Majesty’s estates near Windsor 
the education of the poor was grossly neglected, a state- 
ment which his audience received with cries of “ Shame,” 
and the late Bishop of Oxford with denial and rebuke. 
Having thus asserted his sturdy independence, Mr. 
Bright went to Dublin. Here he adopted as his friends 
the men of most advanced opinions. He spoke eulo- 
giums on the rebels of 1848, of one escaped rebel he said, 
“¢ Amongst all her worthy sons Ireland has had no nobler 
or worthier son.” He attended meetings, where sedi- 
tious cries were heard for the Fenian Stephens, for 
Lord E. Fitzgerald and for the Irish Republic. But 
no word of remonstrance was heard from Mr. Bright. 
The Ajax who defied authority could sympathise with 
the rebels of 1798 and 1866 ; the Cleon who led the Demos 
might, in advance, glory in the republic, even if it rose on 
the ruin of his country. Again and again in Dublin and 
in Cork Mr. Bright told the Irish people that he could 
not wonder that they did not expect justice from an 
English Parliament; that only from a Parliament in 
Dublin could they get what they desired. ‘ What they 
desired!” We know what Fenianism in 1866 desired— 
what Socialism and Communism have ever desired. And 
these were the blessings that Mr. Bright bade the im- 
pulsive people of Ireland hope would be theirs could 
they but obtain Home Rule. Nor did the orator and 
statesman think it unbecoming to assail, in language none 
the less virulent because it was untrue, the conduct of 
England towards Ireland. He spoke of “neglect, 
cruelty, and injustice committed in the past such as no 
Christian nation had ever inflicted on another Christian 
nation.” Poland and Italy were forgotten, or ignored, 
for the purpose of arousing a people just subsiding after 
rebellion. England was the tyrant whom they were to 
shun ; America was the source to which they were to 
look for food, freedom, and blessing. But it was not 
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only of political freedom that Mr. Bright spoke. He 
large-hearted way with the tenant 
farmer. He told them how the landlords were 
“creatures of conquest ;” how their only hope was 
to get the land into their own hands by getting 


sympathised in his 


rid of the landlords. In 1866 Mr. Bright wrote from 
Rochdale on November 24: “If Ireland were one thou- 
sand miles away from us all would at once be changed, 


justice would at once be done, or the landlords would at 


once be exterminated by the vengeance of the people.” 
The words spread through Ireland like a devouring fire. 
Songs were composed and sung in honour of Bright the 
“landlord exterminator,” in honour of him who is to-day 
entrusted with protecting the lives and property of the 


Queen’s subjects. We have only to look at the pages of 


Hansard to see Mr. Bright’s opinions on Fenian outrage 
on May 3, 1867, and after the Clerkenwell explosion. 
He condemned the sentences passed on the Fenian 
prisoners by learned judges as “of great and excessive 
severity ;” in the case of the man sentenced to death for 
the dastardly outrage in Clerkenwell, he actually ven- 
tured to demand a fresh trial on the ground of the 
previous conviction having been obtained on insufficient 
evidence. What need of more? Mr. Bright posed in 
1867 as the apologist of spoliation, crime, rebellion ; 
when these schemes are discussed in 1881 he remains 
ominously silent. And well he may. How much of the 
agitation and excess which he, as a Minister, was com- 
pelled to repress with a strong hand ten years ago, and 
again to-day, is due to his fostering agitation, no one can 
know, but many may suspect. Some years ago there 
was an election of a coroner in an Irish district. Party 
feeling ran high, mobs were organised as a matter of course, 
and, curious to say, the first body on which the successful 
candidate held an inquest was a victim of the dis- 
turbance at his own election. Mr. Bright is in the same 
position. He has been the evangelist of agitation, 
he has preached the gospel of force, as was shown by 
the letter published some months ago by an Irish 
correspondent of his, and now the irony of Fate compels 
him, as he was compelled in 1870, to sit in a Govern- 
ment which demands extraordinary powers to deal with 
the grisly phantom which his eloquence has invoked. 
Like the sorcerer in Southey’s ‘Thalaba,” he has called 
on the simoom to aid him, and it has proved too 
powerful for his spells to allay. ‘ Force is no remedy,” 
said Mr. Bright. True, if it be wielded by one who 
sympathises with what he is about to crush. A State 
trial is a mockery when a member of the Ministry that 
institutes it pleaded a few years ago for men proved 
guilty of greater and more hideous crimes than the 
traversers are charged with. Mr. Bright naively. said 
at Birmingham that Lord Palmerston refused him as a 
colleague because he had attacked the House of Lords. 
Perhaps Mr. Gladstone might have been better advised 
had he refused to adopt as a colleague one who has not 
only attacked Monarchy and Aristocracy, but even that 
union of the Empire wherein lies its strength, and those 
principles of order, moderation, and loyalty without 
which no nation can be prosperous, peaceful, or happy. 


SCHOOLMASTERS AND POLITICS. 


Teachers are supposed by one of the ostrich-like [ 


fictions of our society not to have politics nor to teach 
them ; and of this no better proof could be given than 
the old-fashioned superstition which prevented them 
from having a vote. But you can no more prevent a 
man from having—and in a sense from teaching— 
politics, than you can prevent him from bringing his 
own mind to bear on religion in the first place, and his 
religious views to bear on other minds in the second. 
Secularists, of whom the late Mr. Mill may be taken 
as the type, propose to teach theology historic lly, to 
“teach about,” not to teach, religion ; to say that such- 
and-such views were held by So-and-So, not that they are 
the true views, ‘Thus, latter-day Gambettism in France, 
on its educational side, is an attempt to “teach 
about” religion. But it does not savour of casuistry 
or of Jesuitism, or of any other of those “isms” 





and “‘itries” which, because they are subtle and 
logical, are therefore considered odious, to say that 
it is ae with ordinary school text-books, to 
teach either religion or politics with absolute impar- 
tiality. When you speak or read of “the Reforma- 
tion ” = assume a Protestant position. _When you 
teach that “the Reform Bill,” instead of the “ Repre- 
sentation of the People Bill,” was passed in 1832, you 
take the side of Earl Grey and Lord John Russell. 
When you use the phrase “Catholic Emancipation,” you 
are, in intention at least, helping Sydney Smith to 
demolish Perceval and Canning with “ Peter Plymley’s 
Letters.” The utmost that can be secured from teachers, 
by all the vigilance of laws and School Boards, is that 
they shall not consciously proselytise. Unconscious 
proselytism, in the region either of politics or of 
religion, it is impossible to prevent. What is more, it is 
undesirable to prevent it. As things are, the bulk of our 
teachers are young and vigorous men, and, being such, 
are engaged in maturing their own views of life. By no 
law of the English realm or by-law of a School Board 
can you divert all the native energy of teachers into such 
a channel as Bartle Massey in “ Adam Bede” found for 
his, a hatred of women. A teacher whose mind is, or 
is professed to be, a ¢abu/a rara, is either what is vulgarly 
knownasa “ duffer,” or,what is only a shade better, a Grant- 
Duffer. . Life, in all “departments,” means a choice of evils, 
and of the two evils, an energetic teacher with genuine 
views and contagious temperament, and a backboneless 
being all “ viewy ” but without views—the former will be 
considered the lesser by all who have a true conception 
of the meaning of the word and thing “ education.” 

It is often objected to teachers that their “ politics” 
all centre round their interests. They think of Parties 
only in their bearing on the Code, or their tenure of 
Office, or their grievances at the hands of inspectors. 
There is some truth in this, and to some extent also “ pity 
tis, ’tis true.” But whose fault is it? Not that of the 
teachers themselves, but of the nation. The latter has 
absolutely, until lately, shut out its teachers from the 
field of ordinary politics, and must take the consequences. 


Altogether prevent a man from thinking of the affairs of 
others—and politics, rightly considered, is the science of 
thinking about others—and he will think or brood far too 


much about his own, and the usual results of stewing in 
one’s gravy will follow, of morbidity, egotism, peevishness. 
The teacher “ talks shop” to the verge of boredom, no 
doubt, but then if he is resolutely interdicted from joining 
in the common talk of the market-place, what else can 
he do but “talk shop,” and murmur to himself Will 
Waterproof’s somewhat flabby creed ? 
Let Whig and Tory stir their blood, 
There must be stormy weather ; 
But sure, for some result of good, 
All parties work together. 


The nation compels the teacher so to act, that the result 
of good may be one to himself. Whichever“Party shall 
reign he will still be Vicar of Bray, provided he has 
less Code for his head and his tongue, more “ grant” for 
his pocket, extra salary, but no “extra subjects.” 
Teachers have, however, a natural leaning to Con- 
servatism to the extent, at least, of a natural distrust of 
Gladstonism and a policy of unrest. It is further true, 
hough perhaps surprising, that teachers are more dis- 
inclined to accept such a policy than ever they were. It 
is in vain that Radicals tell them of the blessings of the 
new educational régime for which they claim the whole 
credit, the extra grants, the larger salaries that have come 
with the School Board system. They think these a poor 
exchange for the comparatively considerable dignity and 
independence and learned leisure they enjoyed in the 
good old days.” Besides, the new system has brought 
with it new and considerable grievances. The tendency 
now is to discourage them from teaching anything but 
the merest elements of education ; they are practically 
shut out from such “ prizes” as inspectorships, and hence 
the pseans which they recently raised over such an appoint- 
ment as that of Mr. Loftus Monro, a certificated teacher. 
So little encouragement is given to the teachings of the 
“higher subjects” in which they used to delight, even to 
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the extent of finding relief from elementary grinding, that 
it will soon Scant eedaliceabits or ater impossible, 
for them to attempt anything of the kind, and the result 
in England, and still more in Scotland, is not pleasant to 
contemplate. It.is, of course, impossible to go abso- 
lutely to the past, and there are undoubtedly some good 
things in the present system, But it will soon be seen 
that it will be a great mistake to remove education abso- 
lutely out of the list of professions in which ease and 
repose to some extent are allowed. If education is to be 
done thoroughly—to be made a moral as well as an 
intellectual affair—then the educator must be allowed 
time and care, and ease and patience. Such things a 
man cannot have who is at the mercy of the more or less 
ignorant Toms and Dicks and Harrys of school boards, 
whose work is judged by the purely intellectual standards 
of inspectors and of the Education Department, and 
whose sense of honour in the performance of work is not 
trusted. In regard to this matter, as to so many others, 
there must be a change for the better in the sense of 
greater moderation in progress, and greater trust in men. 
That teachers should seek to aid this reform is onl 
natural, and so far they must be politicians, and anti- 
Radical politicians. 





THE CONSERVANCY OF RIVERS. 


The promised Bill to provide for the Conservancy of 
Rivers and the Prevention of Floods is one of which 
the necessity has for some years past been universally 
recognised. A series of disastrous floods, from which 
almost every county in England has suffered more or 
less, has urgently pressed upon the notice of both 
Houses of Parliament the neglected state of our rivers, 
and made it obvious that unless we are prepared per- 
manently to endure these grievous losses, the matter 
must be taken in hand ina style hitherto unknown. In 
order to understand what are the effects upon national 
wealth of the inundations that are now so frequent, it 
must be remembered that when pasture land remains 
covered for weeks and months with water the roots 
of the grasses become decayed by the moisture, and 
their whole character is altered for the worse. Instead 
of a fine herbage, having a bright and fresh colour 
and a sweet taste, pleasant and nutritious to the grazing 
beasts, the fields begin to wear a dull and sodden 
tint, the blades of grass are coarse and rough, and the 
feed which they afford is neither attractive to the taste 
nor good for the growth of cattle. Ina grazing country, 
the letting value of the land is for at least two years 
seriously decreased, and can only be restored to its 
former condition by a long spell of judicious labour and 
care, aided by a succession of fine winters and sum- 
mers. The hay crop suffers almost as severely as 
the pasture, and the rank, coarse stuff which is 
mown off it is often even in a favourable June 
hardly worth anything as feed. Such is the damage done 
to the pasture lands, which in all countries suffer the 
least. As to the arable soil, it is for the time being 
almost ruined by the invasion of waters. The seed that 
has been sown is washed out or rotted away ; the root- 
crops perish, and, what is worst of all, the manure which 
has been put into the ground is drained out of it and 
carried off. Nor is it only agricultural land which is 
injured by the floods. ‘Towns and villages have, during 
the last few winters, endured many disastrous attacks, in 
which furniture has been destroyed, foundations weakened, 
and the walls of the houses undermined or deteriorated. 
The selling value of low-lying land round many important 
towns has been almost annihilated, and a good example 
of the depreciation in this kind of property was afforded 
last year in the Midlands, when there appeared emerging 
from a waste of waters a half-post surmounted with a 
board, on which was inscribed, in large letters, “ This 
desirable building land to be sold !” 

The navigation of rivers and canals has ceased to be a 
matter of high commercial importance in this country, 
except in a very few cases where some of the ancient 
waterways are still worked by railway companies or others. 


But, on the other hand, there has been a great develop- 
ment of what is called pleasure traffic, and this is said to 
have been lately supplemented by a considerable amount 
of parcels traffic by means of steam vessels. And to the 

ngers by boat or steamer, the floods, especially 
in summer, cause much inconvenience and danger, several 
lives having been lost, during their prevalence, at the weirs 
and in other places. There are, moreover, the important 
interests of the millowners and millers whose business is 
interrupted, and whose works are often injured or 
destroyed by the weight and violence of the swollen 
waters. Bridges, walls, sluices, dams, and banks are in 
many cases also damaged, so as to necessitate a serious 
outlay and much loss of capital. All these evils are 
obvious and undoubted, and they have been experienced 
so often since 1874 as to lead to a belief in many 
quarters that they are steadily increasing, so that even 
worse mischief may be expected unless a remedy is found 
at once. What the nature of that remedy should be will 
appear manifestly from a consideration of the causes 
which have led to these disasters ; and no legislation can 
be of much use which is not based upon a thorough 
knowledge of the defects now existing in our systems of 
river management. Fortunately, the inquiries which 
have been ordered and made under the authority of 
Parliament have already resulted in discovering a great 
many of these defects. The Select Committee of the 
House of Lords which sat in 1877 collected a large 
amount of technical and scientific evidence, and upon it 
founded the report which will probably serve as a basis 
for forthcoming legislation. There was some difference 
of opinion as to some of the alleged causes leading to the 
overflow of rivers ; but these points were, on the whole, 
exceptional, and the great majority of the mischievous 
agencies are justly well recognised by all engineers and 
by most Conservancy Boards. For the benefit of those 
who are neither engineers nor conservators, we may 
mention briefly what are the disturbing elements in 
question. 

Foremost amongst these, we should perhaps place 
those natural operations by which a river, when 
neglected, obstructs its own course and chokes up its 
own channel. A process of silting up is generally going 
on at some part of every river’s course—generally near 
the mouth ; and this process has sometimes been so 
extensively caused as to lead to the total stoppage of the 
old outlet or the formation of a seriés of new estuaries 
and channels made at the expense of the neighbouring 
lands. Such has been the case with no less important a 
river than the Rhine ; and in our own country a few 
instances might be found of similar mischances on a 
small scale. Silting up will, however, be caused all 
along the river’s course, by many, apparently, minor 
obstacles, such as bridges, weirs, waterworks, or any- 
thing else which interferes with that “scouring ” process 
which each river, when left to itself, applies to its own 
bed. A still more formidable obstacle is to be found in 
the growth of weeds, and especially of the new American 
weed which, lining the bottom of even swift-flowing 
rivers, not only makes the flow of water slower, but also 
collects a quantity of solid matter which in time forms 
shoals, and, if allowed to grow at its own pleasure, 
even eyots or islands. It may be asked why, if these 
operations are certainly at work, the rivers have not all 
long ago become useless as waterways. But the answer 
is that for a very long time they were cleaned and 
scoured by the navigation companies and traders who 
used them as highways. It is the decline of canal and 
river traffic which has led to the abandonment of these 
works, without which the watercourses in their more 
artificial state cannot be kept in proper condition. These 
natural and spontaneous causes of obstruction affect, as 
it will be observed, only the actual bed of the river, and 
by reducing its capacity make it less able to carry off the 
drainage of the water-shed which it ought to serve. A 
second class of more artificial causes produces its effect 
by actually stopping or barring the passage of the water. 
Bridges, roads, and railway embankments have in some 
places an influence in this: direction. But the chief 
offenders are, of course, the weirs and locks, which have 
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been raised during a long series of years. These works 
are necessary not only to enable traffic to move up the 
river, but also to keep the upper reaches tolerably full of 
water in summer time, and prevent the rivers from 
becoming mere winter torrents. But if they are tolerated 
for these reasons, is it necessary that they should be 
allowed to serve in winter as mere impediments? The 
specialists examined before the Committee gave some rather 
strange and discordant replies to this vital question. But 
it is, we think, hardly necessary to have any doubt about 
the matter. It is so obvious from a common-sense point 
of view that a lock with both its gates open or a weir with 
all its sluices open will carry off a vast deal of water, 
that all the scientific evidence in the world will hardly 
persuade the public that floods are not caused by 
keeping these outlets closed. That they should be very 
often closed just when they ought to be open is a fault 
of our present administration, and especially of that 
want of harmony and homogeneous organisation which 
1S SO Conspicuous amongst almost all our Boards of Con- 
servancy. The mill-dams may be mentioned in the 
same category of obstruction, but these are often closed 
deliberately by the millers, who like to keep up what 
they call a good head of water above the mills, regardless 
of the dangers which they thereby bring upon the farmers. 
These various causes, together with a neglect in some 
places to repair works already erected, are to blame for 
many floods which might, with a better system, be pre- 
vented. It remains to mention one exceptional cause to 
which some high authorities, including the Duke of 
Richmond and Lord Ripon, attribute the modern floods. 
This is the improved system of draining agricultural 
estates, which, as it is asserted, brings down the rain 
water more quickly to the rivers. It is a very debatable 
question whether this theory is correct or not ; and it is 
flatly contradicted by some of the lords who sat on the 
Committee of 1877. But it is a problem of very vital 
importance to the legislator, inasmuch as upon its solu- 
tion depends the question whether or not the uplands 
shall be rated in order to pay for the prevention of 
floods in the lowlands. 


MIDDLE-CLASS EDUCATION. 


A check upon the instruction given to our middle-class 
youth will probably be regarded by most persons as 
being as indispensable in improving the quality of such 
inst-uction, as a check upon that imparted to the 
millions of elementary day-school children. It would 
be difficult to argue against the one and be favourable to 
the other. The circumstances of the two classes of 
scholars are no doubt different ; but the prime fact that 
the adequate education and instruction of both are im- 
portant to the maintenance of the country’s position 
amongst nations remains as strong as ever. 

A principal argument, constantly asserted against State 
interference in matters of middle-class education, is, that 
debilitating effects must ensue to the detriment of what 
is called private enterprise or voluntary effort, when 
State interference is permitted to touch either of these 
first-rate principles of British character. In spite, how- 
ever, of these arguments, it seems to be becoming clearer 
that work of permanent and constant importance—and 
pessimists and anti-State interference people will no 
doubt agree that instruction and education are of per- 
manent importance—must be permanently provided for. 
A lasting provision can scarcely be based with security 
upon the quips and cranks of individuals’ opinions. 
And, on the other hand, it would be folly to regard as 
otherwis: than constant the mutability of irresponsible 
opinions, Hence it would seem that the future 
welfare of a national work like middle-class education 
must, as far as possible, be kept clear of voluntary and 
irresponsible committees, or boards of trustees and 
subscribers, whose shifting opinions, or incapacity to 
grasp the guiding principles of a national work, in the 
long run either wreck or impede important undertakings. 
Ideas like these have possibly occurred to many who 
have glanced over the outlines of the proposed “ Inter- 


mediate Teachers’ Registration Bill.” It is some three 
years ago since the principles of this Bill, originating to 
some extent with the C of were 
accepted by Dr. Lyon Playfair, who had agreed to 
introduce the Bill to the House of Commons. But Dr. 
Playfair’s translation to the monitorship of obstruc- 
tionists in committee has apparently incapacitated him 
from proceeding with his Bill, and so the promoters 
have been lucky enough to secure the good offices of Sir 
John Lubbock. The change may be of advantage to 
the general cause of middle-class education, a from 
the special cause of the Bill itself. If this is allowed to 
pass, the supply of a public want will be in some 
measure provided. But the ultimate satisfaction of this 
want is that Government itself should be the registrar of 
intermediate teachers and the inspector of middle class 
schools. We do not for one moment desire to say that the 
conditions are ripe enough for any immediate applica- 
tion of such governmental control. Several prejudices 
have to be smoothed down. Moreover, it is evident 
that the expenses of inspection of middle-class schools, 
and all that may be done to improve their tone and 
efficiency, are to be met by the schools themselves. 
This is so new a phase of having to pay for what is 
forced upon you, that an early consideration of it is 
strongly commended to the managers and masters of 
middle-class schools. After all, however, it amounts to 
little more than what communities generally have to 
submit to. Rates for securing cleanliness are not more 
odious a burden than rates for securing the supply of a 
good quality of instruction, and to such rates the suppliers 
should be prepared to submit. The new Bill principally 
deals with the question of registering capable teachers for 
middle-class schools. The honour of being thus registered 
is to be so attractive that a flock of pedagogues, old and 
young, each paying a fee of two pounds for the honour, 
will supply income to cover expenses of the Council. Now, 
the duties of the Council, besides forming and keeping a 
“‘ register of teachers in intermediate schools,” consist as 
well of inquiring into and reporting upon the training 
and examination of teachers; of inquiring into and 
reporting upon such examinations and inspections of 
schools as are conducted by any public y; and of 
holding examinations in the knowledge and practice 
of teaching. These are numerous functions, and the 
proper discharge of them must entail considerable ex- 
pense. Perhaps the financial aspect of the undertaking 
is not of material importance just now. 

Seven schools—Eton, Winchester, Westminster, Char- 
terhouse, Harrow, Rugby, and Shrewsbury—as also grant- 
aided or elementary schools—are excluded from the 
operation of the projected Pill. But why exclude these 
and include schools like Wellington, Haileybury, Sher- 
borne, Marlborough? Can it be contended that the 
methods of instruction at any of these schools are be- 


yond question? Even if they were, why, at the first. 


starting of an important work like that contemplated, is 
it desirable to become invidious. An attempt on the part 
of the promoters to conciliate some presumably powerful 
influences is not likely to pass unchallenged, and pro- 
bably in such a manner as to damage the goodness of 
the general idea involved in the scheme. Inthe proposed 
Council, there is not much to object to. The Education 
Department, Oxford, Cambridge, and London Universities, 
and the College of Preceptors are to be duly represented. 
It would be well, perhaps, to infuse an element from the 
Northern Universities. In any case, however, it is satis- 
factory to note that the Council, whatever its final com- 
position may be, is to be paid for its service. This is a 
pleasant sign that the promoters of the Bill have recog- 
nised the inevitable mischief which follows from the 
irresponsibility and variability of gratuitous service. 
The discussion of the Draft Bill by the a of 
London in Convocation will, no doubt, throw some light 
upon doubtful provisions and proposals. It may lead 
also to extended discussion of the Bill before its intro- 
duction to Parliament. In view, however, of legislation 
upon intermediate education, some member, whose time 
is not devoted to Ireland or foreign politics, might render 
a service by moving for a return of intermediate schools, 
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scape” (163), by Claude Lorraine, isa favourable example, - 
atibitin S principal merits and defects of this Di: ' 
0 


in which the fees for instruction were not lower than a 
certain amount, say £25 or £30 per annum. The 
well-known enthusiasm of the Vice-President of the 
Council on Education in the cause of all education 
would seem to favour the probability that the order for 
such a return might be favourably considered and 
granted. It would form a basis for computing the extent 
of contemplated operations, and could easily be fur- 
nished through local agencies like postmasters and 
others. 


EXHIBITION OF OLD MASTERS AT THE 
ROYAL ACADEMY. 


{Seconp Notice. | 


The exhibition is particularly rich in specimens of the 
Dutch school. <A very admirable example may be found 
in “ The Painter, his Wife and Children” (88), by Jan 
Steen. It is excellently painted. The artist himself is 
enjoying his post-prandial pipe, his wife is asleep, and 
his children are blowing bubbles. A somewhat vulgar 
family picture, only redeemed by the high quality of the 
art displayed in its production. “The Merry Comrade” 
(59), by Franz Hals, is a good svecimen of the single- 
figure pictures of this artist. ‘The “Worship of Bacchus” 
(76), by David Teniers, is a large out-of-door subject, 
representing the various functions of a vineyard at the 
time of grape-pressing. It is painted in the artist's 
broader manner, and is larger and more varied than the 


works by which he is more commonly known. “Swans,- 


Pea Fowl, &c.” (77), by Melchior de Hondecoeter ; 
“Interior” (93), by Jan van der Meer ; “ Girl with Game 
and Vegetables ” (97), by Gerard Dow ; and “ A Christen- 
ing” (100), by Jan Steen, are all excellent works and 
merit careful inspection. The only specimen by Velas- 
quez in the collection is the “ Flute-player ” (102), which 
is vigorous and excellent in colour, though probably little 
more than a study. ‘The visitor should by no means 
omit a lengthened study of “ A Lady Offering Wine toa 
Gentleman” (104), by Jan Steen; ‘Cottage Yard and 
Figures” (106), by Adrian van Ostade; “A Card 
Party” (113), by Peter de Hooghe ; and “The Music 
Lesson” (161), by Gerard ‘Terburg. ‘ Herdsman and 
Cows” (117) isa small work by Albert Cuyp, exhibit- 
ing his usual characteristics. There are several pictures 
by William Vandevelde (120, 122, 129). All these 
show him to be an artist whose reputation is somewhat 
beyond his achievement. In “‘lhe Assumption of the 
Virgin” (132), by Van Dyck, we hardly see him at his 
best. He is undoubtedly in his element in “ Portraits 
of John, Count of Nassau, his Wife, Son and Three 
Daughters” (137), in “Lady Borlase” (139) and in 
“ Christian, Countess of Devonshire” (143). ‘The latter 
is a superb work of art. Note the careful drawing and 
the exquisite colouring of the lady’s hands. The 
“ Portrait ofa Virtuoso” (145), by Parmigiano, is a half- 
length, life-sized figure of a man in a black cap anda 
black robe. Seeing this picture must have been painted 
more than three centuries and a half ago the colours are 
wonderfully fresh. “ Portrait of the Painter” (150), by 
Andrea del Sarto, is a forcible picture. It is supposed 
by some, however, that it may be the likeness of 
Domenico Conti, the friend and pupil to whom "the 
painter bequeathed all his drawings. ‘There are three 
very fine pictures by Canaletto in this collection. They 
are “ The Rialto, Venice” (151), “ View on the Grand 
Canal” (92), and “ View of the Piazza of St. Mark” 
(86). “The Portrait of a Lady” (157), by Giorgione, is 
a picture of great brilliancy and power. The fur over 
the shoulders, however, has the appearance of being 
added by another hand at a later date. It certainly 
hardly harmonises with the costume of the period. “ The 
Marriage Feast and Miracle in Cana of Galilee” (154), 
by Murillo, isa composition of great importance. It shows 
what really grand work the painter could accomplish 
when he turned aside from perpetual transcriptions of 

beggar-boys” and pictures of minor importance. Possibly 
the beggar-boysand such like were the“ pot-boilers ” of the 
early part of the seventeenth century. ‘“ Classical Land- 
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overrated artist. “St. John at Patmos” (167) is a 
loomy picture by Nicholas Poussin. “Sir 





- 


mas — 


ore” (194) is a powerful portrait by Hans Holbein. . 
Every oe is saat delicately finished. Observe the . 
care lavished on the black fur-trimmed gown, the crimson . 
sleeves, and the “S,S.” collar. “The Adoration of the 
Magi” (196) is a curious picture that will repay careful _ 


inspection. It is a remarkably good specimen, and one 
of unusual size, by Lucas van Leyden. Two pictures 


of children will be viewed with great interest, especially | 


in these times when children form such an important 
item in artistic studies. ‘These are “ Portraits of the 
Princesses Isabella Clara Eugenia and Catherine of Spain, 
daughters of Philip II. and his third wife, Elizabeth of 
Valois” (210), by Sir Antonio More, and “ Portraits of 
the Princesses Barbara, Helena, and Johanna, daughters 
of King Ferdinand of Austria” (213), by ‘Titian. 
In connection with the same subject, the “ Portrait 
of Lady Apsley and Child” (212), by Federigo 
Zucchero, should by no means_ be allowed to 
escape observation. ‘The Virgin and Child and Four 
Saints” (222) is a quaint and curious work by some 
early Venetian master. It is said to be of the school of 
Murano. It is probably the work of the same artist 
who painted the attenuated Virgin over the altar of the 
church of San Donato at Murano. “ Deposition ” (229) 
is a marvellous work, with a gold background by Albert 
Durer. Two pictures on panel, by Michael Wohlgemuth, 
“Pilate washing his hands after having sentenced 
Christ ” (228) and “The Deposition,” are remarkable 
works of the latter part of the fifteenth century. Among 
other notable pictures may be mentioned “ Portrait of 
Marshal Turenne ” (165), by Rembrandt ;” The Prodigal 
Son” (167), by Guercino ; “ Virgin and Child” (152), by 
Raphael ; “‘ Venus and Mars” (146), by Paolo Veronese ; 
“Lady Reading a Letter” (125), by Gabriel Metzu ; 
“Old Woman Peeling Apples” (119), by Nicholas Maas ; 
“ Portraits .of Thomas Wentworth, First Earl of Cleve- 
land, his Wife and Daughter” (90), by Van Dyck ; “ The 
Arrest of the De Witts” (87), by Bartholomew van der 
Helst ; “‘ Landscape with Cattle and Sheep” (82), by Paul 
Potter ; “ Portrait of a Lady and Gentleman” (75), by 
Rembrandt ; and “ Landscape with Horsemen” (73), by 
Philip Wouverman. 


OUR PARIS LETTER. 
Paris: Wednesday. 

M. Barthélemy Saint-Hilaire’s position has been seriously 
shaken by his circular on the Greek Question. It took the 
Opportunists completely aback, and such influential organs 
of the Party as the République Francaise and the Fournal 
des Débats have maintained an ominous silence in its 
regard. Other papers, more or less allied to M. Gambetta, 
have criticised it severely, blaming its rather dramatic 
style, its umreasonableness, and especially its pessimism. 
This last quality it is which has caused most dissatisfaction 
at the Palais Bourbon, and to dissipate the effect produced 
throughout the political world by the Foreign Minister’s 
warning of the danger in store for Europe, M. Antonin 
Proust has been selected by M. Gambetta to interpellate M. 
Barthélemy Saint-Hilaire on the subject, at the very open- 
ing of the session, It is generally understood that the 


Minister is very indignant at the tactics thus adopted, and . 


that he is strongly disposed to resign his post should the 
result of the debate prove in the least degree unfavourable 
to him. Another reproach of which he is very unjustly 
made to bear the burden springs from the fact that the 
circular was first communicated, not to the Paris, 
but to the Vienna press; some official attached to 
the French embassy in the Austrian capital probably 
divulged it to the journal in which it was published. An 
inquiry is to be instituted to discover the person, and mean- 
while one or two of the papers here are almost ready to raise 
the old favourite cry of “treason!” That the document 
merely repeated what has been plain to everybody for several 
months, namely, that a war between Greece and Turkey 
may set all Europe on fire, need hardly be stated. This 
warning of the danger has, however, evidently displeased 


M. Gambetta, for he could not find fault with the other 
principal point of the text, that emphasising the desire of | 
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this country for M. Gambetta knows perfectly well 
that the national mind is utterly to pod gece hen 
policy, and it would not be to his interest to advocate any 
other, especially on behalf of Greece. Therefore all the 
suppositions from time to time raised that France might be 
found ready to take the initiative in a Philhellenic campaign 
may be set down as mere empty surmises. They were 
based, however, on what I have no hesitation in regarding 
as an indubitable fact—that is, M. Gambetta’s desire to see 
the match put to the ce conflagration so much 
talked of and so universally dreaded everywhere out- 
side the Palais Bourbon. The foreign policy in favour 
there has only one object—how to obtain the resti- 
tution of the two lost provinces on the easiest terms to 
this country. M. Gambetta’s schemes at home and abroad 
are all directed to that end, which may seem chimerical to 
outsiders, but not to the intimates of this own coterie. He 
looks forward impatiently then to a European war in which 
the alliance or neutrality of France woul! be paid for at 
that price. If he could only see Russia and Austria 
coalesced against Germany, he believes he could attain his 
object without a French soldier being obliged to fire a shot. 
A bargain made with either side would be equally profitable, 
though of course that with Germany would be the bloodless 
one ; and it is towards this latter he is striving. There is no 
questioning the patriotism of such a project, the existence of 
which I confidently affirm. Not only would its realisation 
consolidate the Republic, but M. Gambetta’s personal am- 
bition would by it attain its acme. His popularity with the 
nation would become boundless, and during his life—which 
does not promise to be a long one—he would enjoy a position 
SO supereminent, as to render him independent of all oppo- 
sition; indeed I think he would have disarmed oppo- 
sition by such a master-stroke. More unlikely things have 
come to pass than this scheme, which is not so Utopian as 
itseems. At any rate, it finds unhesitating believers among 
men who know how the strings are being pulled at the 
Palais Bourbon. With such a plan in his mind, we can 
hardly wonder if M. Gambetta has been upset in his calcu- 
lations by what his organs style the inexpediency and 
pessimism of M. Barthélemy Saint-Hilaire’s circular. The 
ticklish Greek question once settled, another opportunity 
for provoking a European conflict may not arrive in time to 
meet his ambitious aims. It is always rash to attempt 
prophecy ; mais gui vivra verra! 

In another quarter trouble seems to be brewing for this 
country. There is reason to believe that the relations of 
the Government with the Italian: Cabinet tend to become 
strained on the question of Tunis. French interests are 
more engaged there than in Epirus or Thessaly, and jealousy 
at the rapidly-increasing Italian preponderance in the 
Regency becomes very keen. The Paris press of late 
betrays this feeling by a scarcely concealed antagonism to 
their neighbours, and this tone is echoed back from the 
other side of the Alps. It would be deeply regrettable, if 
for this reason alone, should any cabal succeed in forcing so 
sincere a partisan of peace as M. Barthélemy Saint-Hilaire 
into retiring from the direction of the Foreign Ministry. 

The results of Sunday’s ballottages in the Municipal elec- 
tions were not such as to alter the opinion expressed in my 
last letter on the general bearings of the returns. Con- 
servatives again showed that they have at least thought of 
arousing themselves from their apathy ; they carried a seat 
in Paris, in the wealthy Place Vendéme quarter, and in 
some provincial towns and industrial centres also gained 
trifling successes ; but the genuine triumph still remains to 
the credit of Opportunism. The efforts of the Communists 
to send one of their number to the Council failed ; Trinquet 
himself was defeated, and throughout the country the 
revolutionary party also suffered general defeat. In Paris 
the Conservative minority now consists of nine councillors, 
and this little band are expected to achieve wonders against 
their seventy-one opponents, by turning the balance in the 
divisions which will arise between the Radical and Moderate 
sections in the Council. 

Abstention was also the rule at the election of the 
95 members of the artists’ committee for the management of 
the Salon. Of 10,000 painters, sculptors, architects, &c., 
entitled to vote, not a third took part in the proceedings, 
which resulted in the nomination of an excellent committee, 
including nearly all the prominent names, The State has 
definitely declared that it washes its hands of all share in 
the organisation of the next exhibition, a resolution by which 
an economy of 25,000 francs will be effected in the Budget. 
The Palais de l’Industrie will be placed gratis at the service 
of the committee, and henceforth our artists will have to 
“administer” themselves, One great boon to the art-loving 
public promises to result from the new arrangement. The 
vast majority of the committee are known to be in favour of 
reducing the number of pictures hung to 2,500, and several 


other sensible ameliorations may be looked forward to. 

Indeed, the eee of the new body has” 
agreeably disa ted expectation, and for this year at least 

the experiment bids fair to be tried under must favourable 

conditions. 

We have had very inclement weather these last three or 
four days. A ae fall of show blocked the railways, and 
the mails from and to all quarters were seriously delayed. 
London letters of Monday were not delivered until this 
morning, and those of yesterday have been nine hours 
behind time to-day. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


——--— $ -- 


THE IRISH COMMUNISTS. 


To the Editor of the EXAMINER. 


S1r,—Mr. Gladstone formed a just estimate of the insig- 
nificance of the Irish Communists when, regardless of the 
suffering of his patient, he allowed them, like other vermin, 
to increase and be troublesome for a time, only for final 
extermination, like their congeners, by small tooth-comb and 
rat-trap as soon as they have succeeded in filling the minds 
of all right-minded men with derision and contempt, and 
when the Liberals in England should unanimously agree to 
stamp out the Irish pestilence. Cowardice and cruelty go 
hand in hand, and sedition, based only on the desire for 
anarchy and plunder, can find neither leader nor rank and 
file willing to encounter real danger in the prosecution of 
such enterprise. History, with warning voice, will tell of 
another and a more pitiful Jack Cade, and the baser sort of 
men who cheer his infamous teaching will leave no mark 
behind them except the contempt and derision of all civilised 
nations. “Conscience makes cowards of us all,” and the 
miscreants who find congenial employment in torturing 
dumb animals and in assassinating defenceless men and 
women, will not rise to the respectable level of open rebel- 
lion and face its attendant danger. A good cause alone 
can make men brave; and the Communist, who would 
degrade and ruin his country in order to fatten for a brief 
time on the plunder of his neighbours regardless of country, 
friends, and home, and having only the brute instinct of self- 
preservation as his guide, like all cowardly animals will run 
for his life as soon as danger confronts him. What a load 
of infamy rests on those disturbers of the peace of Ireland 
who have so degraded their countrymen for their own base 
and sordid purposes ! 

Your obedient Servant, 
SENEX, 


THE JEWS IN GERMANY, 
To the Editor of the EXAMINER. 


S1r,—One day last June it was my privilege to converse 
with the Grand Duke of —— on the Jewish question, and 
I spoke warmly on the contumely which the Jews in 
Germany have still to endure. 

“Do you know Auerbach ?” his Highness said to me. 

“ Not personally.” 

“Well, Berthold Auerbach is a Jew, and a man with 
whom I have frequent intercourse ; so you see I, for one, do 
not contemn a man because he is a Jew!” 

I thus learnt for the first time that Auerbach, one of 
Germany’s most popular writers, is a Jew. In Germany I 
have been constantly discovering that men and women of 
distinction and fame in art and literature are of the Jewish 
race. I say discovering, for they are not generally known 
to be of Jewish origin, the Jews being the only people who 
do not proclaim with pride the merit and talent peculiar to 
them. And why? Because the Jew in every land where heis 
born, or where 5 is a citizen, is at pains to be known not as 
a Jew of talent, but as a genius of the nation to which he 
belongs by naturalisation. It is for reasons such as these 
that men like Julius Rodenberg hide their true name under 
an assumed one. And why do they thus hide their origin ? 
We think because of the obloquy attached to the name 
“Jew” throughout Germany, where that name is $0 
abusively associated with the epithet Schnorrer. Do not 
“Fliegende Blatter” and “ Schalk,” teem with insulting 
allusions to the Jews? Is it not then ridiculous of Treitschke 
to say (see Preussische Fahrbiicher for January 1, 1880), 
“The Jew in Germany is more sensitive than his co-reli- 
gionist in France and England.” “ A’y a-¢-i/ pas de quot?” | 
He has, indeed, very good grounds for being sensitive as 
long as he is on Teutonic soil, and cannot too manfully 
maintain his ground against the ill-will manifested to his 
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race, which has to bear identification with the objectionable 
ea eee ne he, ct oot eepuegnip otmart 
c., of e ‘men who are 
be ually as much amongst Gury eibergeinenten. 
What shall bé said of such language as this, taken from 
Grenzboten of February 19, 1880, “Jacob enriched himself 
at the se of Laban, much in the same way as the 
Schnorrer of to-day, at the expense of the German, becomes 
a millionaire !” There is a true side to this statement which 
the writer in Grenzboten failed to observe, viz., that Jacob 
a rich because God so willed it, despite the oppression of 
ban, and that the Jew in Germany has grown wealthy 
despite Juden-Hetzen and the tyranny of past centuries. 


The Berlin correspondent of the Daily News says, in his 
telegram of the 18th inst. :—“ The anti-Semitic agitators are 
decidedly crestfallen, on account of the opposition of the 
Crown Prince of Germany to their views.” In his telegram 
of the 17th inst. the same correspondent says :—* The 
Court Chaplain, Herr Stoecker, presided over the anti- 
Semitic meeting last night. The place was crowded. The 
usual inflammatory speeches were delivered against the Jews.” 
Comparing this account with the one immediately pre- 
ceding it, of the interview of Herr Magnus with the Crown 
Prince, it is hard to understand how His Imperial Highness 
could express a hope that “the whole affair would soon 
end ;” for,as long as the Court Chaplain is permitted to 
preside over anti-Semitic meetings, an impression is neces- 
sarily conveyed that the Court Chaplain’s conduct is 
sanctioned by his Imperial master. The dismissal of this 
leader of a movement which the Crown Prince of Ger- 
many is said to have denounced as “unmanly and un- 
Christian,” might convince some of the bawlers of Berlin 
that at least they were not in favour at Court; and Im- 
perial withdrawal of apparent sanction of the anti-Semitic 
movement would encourage many noblemen in Germany to 
show their disapproval of it, which they cannot do until the 
example is set at high quarters. 

I am, Sir, &c., 
Joun S. MADDEN. 


THE EXAMINER OF PLAYS. 


———_—__—_—. 
Mr. BOOTH AS OTHELLO AND IAGO. 


Following the example of many distinguished actors, Mr. 
Edwin Booth has been playing Othello and Iago on alter- 
nate nights at the new Princess’s Theatre, commencing with 
the former character on Monday last. The custom of 
alternating parts in this way is one which has been 
a favourite with many distinguished actors, and it is still 
occasionally practised among us. It gives, no doubt, some 
little relief to the actor even when both parts are sufficiently 
arduous, and it affords that section of the public which is 
interested in such matters an opportunity of seeing actors 
in different ré/es with only a few hours between each per- 
formance, so that comparisons can be easily and swiftly 
made. 


Mr. Booth played Othello first, and his rendering of that 
character, therefore, may claim precedence. It is a singu- 
larly robust and powerful performance, and will bear favour- 
able comparison with any Othello on the stage, but at the 
same time it is more artificial than anything he has hitherto 
done. The outbursts of passion seem more the result of 
calculation and of art, than for example those we saw in 
“The Fool’s Revenge,” but if we once forget that, the per- 
formance is a very impressive one. Mr. Booth’s Othello is 
a man who is, one would think, naturally predisposed to 
jealousy, and the moment Iago’s vile insinuations have been 
made he is all aflame for vengeance. Calm and most 
dignified when Brabantio charges him with having won 
Desdemona by witchcraft, and the ideal of a great general 
before the Duke, while he is frank and soldierly to his men 
and to Montano, we see a man who is fairly beside himself 
with passion when once he begins to believe that his wife is 
faithless. True, on occasion there is a chance return to the 
old tenderness, which is very effectively rendered, but the 
ilefinite impression produced by the performance is that 
‘Othello is a man whose mind is almost overthrown by the 
“leprous distilment” of scandal and mendacity which Iago 
pours into his ears. This begins when we see Othello 


fiercely charging Iago to bring proofs of Desdemona’s guilt. 
When Mr. Booth delivers the speech beg nning 

If thou dost slander her and torture me, 

Never pray more, 
we see him rushing at Iago with uplifted dagger, and his 
passion rises into frenzy as he speaks, until, as if unable to 
trust himself with the weapon, he whirls it from him high 
into the air, and then strides the stage like a madman be- 
tween his paroxysms of dementia. A word must be said of” 
Mr. Booth’s attire in the part, which is singularly picturesque. 
It is more of an Oriental fashion than that usually worn, but. 
it is very effective, and while his complexion is only of a 
dark brown and his hair has no traces of African crispness, 
he looks every inch a soldier, and a man who, as he tells us, 
sprang “from men of royal siege.” When we turn to Mr. 
Booth’s Iago, we are confronted with a performance 
which is in strong and startling contrast with his imper- 
sonation of the Moor. Iago has been long censidered in 
America as one of Mr. Booth’s best parts, and it is probable 
that English critical opinion will endorse the verdict. In 
strong contrast to his Othello, his Iago is thoroughly natural, 
and it is, moreover, in many respects a rendering of much 
originality. In his conversation with Othello he is a frank,. 
outspoken gentleman, of good address and courteous 
manners, veritably “honest Iago,” whose word would be 
taken and whose advice would be valuable. The Mephis- 
topheles in the background never appears until Iago is left 
alone, and then we see the workings of the mind that seems 
so frank and free, and protests so much affection for the man 
whom he is destroying and driving mad with his plots and 
calumnies. Whenever we see Iago with the Moor it is 
plain that the latter might well believe him, and wholly 
admirable was Mr. Booth’s delivery of the speech in which 
he says— 

I should be wise, for honesty’s a fool, 

And loses what it works for. 
But when we see Iago communing with himself about “ to- 
bring this monstrous birth to the world’s light,” and owning 
his hatred of the Moor, here surely is the “devil in a 
human shape that leered, and sneered, and insinuated, and 
lied, and whispered Othello into a murderer.” It will thus 
be seen that Mr. Booth gives us a villain who does not, as 
it were, wear his villainy on his sleeve. His manner to 
Roderigo is that of a gallant man of the world, lively and. 
alert, and his bearing towards Othello that of an honest and. 
trusted officer. We have had so many Iagos that walked: 
about with villain writ large upon their faces, that this fresh 
and natural reading is very welcome. It was a performance 
of genuine distinction. 

Mr. Booth is, on the whole, fairly supported. Mr. 
Forrester’s Iago is weil known, for he played the character 
very successfully at the Lyceum some years ago, and it 
seems to have gained breadth without losing any of its good 
features. It differs in many essentials from Mr. Booth’s 
reading; Iago is more obviously villainous, and less likely 
to be trusted ; but still the impersonation has many points of 
interest. As might have been expected, too, Mr. Forrester 
was a wholly competent Othello. He looked a little too 
black, was in fact too obtrusively African, but he played the 
part with dignity and power, and with admirable con- 
sistence. He was particularly good in the scene in which 
the brawl takes place in Cyprus, and his reading of the 


admonition to Cassio, when he tells him that he never more: 


will be his officer, gained in effect simply because there was 
no effort to make a point of it. Mr. Ryder, as may readily 
be imagined, gave a wholly sound and satisfactory ren- 
dering of the part of Brabantio, his first address to- 
Roderigo when he hears his child has fled, wanting neither 
dignity nor pathos. Mr. Redmund and Mr. Garthorne were: 


commendable as Cassio and Montano, though the former 


should guard against ranting when he denounces the 
“invisible spirit of wine.” Miss Milton was over-weighted. 
as Desdemona, and played the part in light-comedy style ; 
and, on the other hand, it would be difficult to find a more 
admirable exponent of Emilia than Mrs. Hermann Vezin, 
whose presence was a great gain to the cast. 

H, SAVILE CLARKE, 
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THE LITERARY EXAMINER, 
+ : . ‘ 


AN APOSTLE OF RESEARCH. 


Dr. ns : His Life and Literary Relics. By John H, 

App eton, M.A., late Vicar of St. Mark’s, Staplefield, Sussex ; 

A. H. Sayce, M.A., Deputy Professor of Comparative 
Philology, Oxford. Triibner and Co, 

That “ the world knows nothing of its greatest men” 
is a legend which daily becomes less applicable to the 
conditions of modern life. The vast network of com- 
munication maintained by the countless issues of 
periodical literature is of itself sufficient to ensure the 
rescue from oblivion of any worthy name, whatever the 
avenue in which it may lay claim to distinction. Indeed 
so exuberant is the well of posthumous eulogy apt to be, 
that we constantly find ourselves introduced, through the 
medium of a highly-coloured “obituary notice,” to men 
and women who, so far from being numbered among our 
greatest, have even failed hitherto to impress upon us 
the fact of their existence at all. In an age, too, when 
os and blame alike are commonly bestowed with 
but slender discrimination, it behoves us to be wary 
in our acceptance of biographies. To the ‘minds 
of sensible persons, no doubt, a fulsome “ nihil non 
laudandum aut dixit, aut fecit, aut sensit” carries 
really no more conviction with it than a whole. 
sale anathema like that of Macaulay anent Bertrand 
Bartre, who “approached nearer than any person 
mentioned in history or fiction, whether man or devil, 
to the idea of consummate and universal depravity.” 
But there is a mild form of flattery, as there is also an 
under-current of denunciation, which cannot always be 
easily detected, and often creates an unfair bias in the 
minds of those who read “ Lives” and “ Memoirs.” It 
is a question whether the extent of Dr. Appleton’s repu- 
tation warranted the appearance of this volume. Be that 
as it may, he may fairly be congratulated on the good 
sense and judgment of his biographers, who, if they have 
“nothing extenuated ”"—and, indeed, there seems to 
have been little enough in need of such treatment—have 
certainly not “aught set down in malice.” Good, 
earnest, and hard-working man as he undoubtedly was, 
the fact remains that, save to a privileged circle of /:/erat, 
his name was scarcely known beyond Magdalen Bridge, 
and a great circulation cannot, therefore, be predicted 
for this account of his life and labours. The preliminary, 
or what we may be allowed to call the purely domestic, 
part of the book may be dismissed very briefly. The 
details herein set forth are naturally full of interest to a 
mourning brother and a host of sympathetic friends, 
but are scarcely calculated to arrest the attention 
of the general public. Other young men of promise 
besides Dr. Appleton have ere this gone through 
the various stages, hopeful and hopeless, of pulmonary 
consumption, have vainly tried this climate and that 
physician, have fled before the Rider on the Pale Horse 
to the warm shelter of the Riviera or the sunny reaches 
of the Nile, only at best to prolong for a few months, 
with little appreciable advantage to themselves, and the 
greatest possible distress and discomfort to all around 
them, their frail tenure of life, and in the end, perhaps, 
like the young Fellow of St. John’s, at Luxor itself, 
despite all efforts to stay them, have passed peacefully, it 
may be, but irretrievably, over the border. Again, it 
can be of no conceivable moment to the world at large 
to know that he lost his umbrella in the lavatory of the 
hotel at Washington. Nor, we venture to suggest, 1s so 
colourless an incident as the following worthy to be 
placed on the record of any man’s life. On a certain 
occasion Mr. Emerson, the famous American essayist, 
being silent and out of spirits, Dr. Appleton thought it 
well to try and enliven him with a tale of a friend of his 
who had read Sophocles in the Greek with sixteen 
button-makers, who showed themselves more apprecia- 
tive, he thought, than the same number of under- 
graduates would have done. Mr. Emerson, “instead,” 
we read, “of entering into the main point, merely said : 
‘What was your friend’s name?’ ‘Robinson.’ And he 
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then passed on into the crowd.” We, ee 
: ete 





to something a little better worth laying. 

The or of this young scholar’s} rs, so 
maturely closed, is, to the outside at least, far 
more interesting than the perusal of some rather tame 
letters from abroad detailing the fortunes of himself and 
his umbrella. In a singularly graceful introduction, 
dated from the very spot “in sight of the long, low, 
range of yellow Libyan hills,” where Dr. Appleton died 
and was buried, Professor Sayce explains to us his 
friend’s system of. philosophy and the two-fold task 
which he set himself. On the one hand it was his great 
aim to show that England was no longer dependent on 
Germany and other foreign countries for her science, in 
the broad sense of that term, and it was with this idea that 
he founded with infinite labour the weekly review known 
as the Academy, which first appeared in October 1869, 
supported by a list of contributors which comprised 
many, if not most, of the names most distinguished in 
the tutorial ranks at Oxford, together with a ° fair 
sprinkling of well-known scientists without the Univer- 
sity. On the other hand he constituted himself the 
Apostle of Reseatch. Indeed he himself invented the 
phrase, once ridiculed but now generally accepted, “en- 
dowment of Research,” and organised a public move- 
ment in its favour. Circumstances have not as yet 
much favoured the development of his pet hobby, and 
the fate of this, as of many other matters academical, 
lies wrapt in the dark vista of the future and the omni- 
science of the present Commissioners. But if, as is hoped, 
they eventually lend their countenance to a scheme by 
which the spirit of research may be fostered and 
enlarged, it is to the enthusiasm of Charles Appleton 
that the credit will be mainly due. Of his actual writings 
too little remains. He contributed occasionally to the 
pages of the Contemporary and Fortnighily Reviews, 
and some of these articles are incorporated in the pre. 
sent volume. Especially interesting are an exhaustive 
paper on that much-vexed question “ International 
Copyright,” a capital essay on “ Atheism,” and two 
chapters entitled “A Plea for Metaphysic,” which were 
intended to form part of a much more important work 
to be called “ What is the Ego?” Metaphysic was his 
favourite study. As Professor Sayce neatly puts it, “ he 
believed that the knowledge and experience of each age 
is summed up in one dominant idea, which it is the 
business of the metaphysician to discover, analyse, and 
define.” It is in the pursuit of this mission that he sets 
to work to dissect the doctrine of the Zett-Getst, which 
is so prominent in Mr. Matthew Arnold’s “ Litera‘ure 
and Dogma.” But it is not so much what he did or 
what he wrote, as what he aspired and set himself to do, 
that makes Dr. Appleton’s a character worth remem- 
bering. Though he did not particularly distinguish 
himself in the class-lists, it was probably because 
he had not conformed to the narrow limits of 
“reading for honours” then in fashion; and when 
in due course he proceeded to the honours and 
emoluments of a fellowship, he did not, in common with 
so many of his kind, give himself up exclusively to the 
discussion of the college port, or even to the collection 
of prints and old china, but became a member of the 
University of Berlin, where he attended professorial 
lectures and studied Hegel to his heart’s content. He 
possessed, in short, that insatiable love of work which, 
while in some cases undoubtedly curtailing the span of 
man’s life, nevertheless invariably brings its own hap- 
piness and reward. Then, again, he was never dis- 
heartened ; he seems to have enjoyed an uphill fight, 
feeling perhaps, as Monckton Milnes told us long ago, 
that “the virtue lies in the struggle, not the prize,” or 
laying to heart, it may be, with more earnestness than 
most men, that wholesome but hard maxim of Ben-Azai : 
“ The reward of one duty is the power to fulfil another.” 
By nature well endowed, he constantly endeavoured to 
improve his talents, and many competent witnesses de- 
clare in the book before us that he did not try in vain. 
There is of course a charm about University associations 
which makes it very difficult to say anything in depre- 
ciation of our contemporaries, but a man of Professor 
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$ position and integri , we are convinced, 
po honest canarias e says of his lost friend : 
“ His life, short as it was, had been a busy and a useful 
one. Gifted with a more than ordinary power of organi- 
sation and of bending the wills and wishes of others to 
his he had been a leader in movements which but 
for him would have long remained the mere dream of 
speculative thinkers and unpractical scholars.” If “/audari 
a laudato viro” be still a sign of merit, we may rest 
assured that in Dr. Appleton we have lost a man who 
might have made a very great name. It is already two 
years since he died, and still he is not forgotten—a 
marked distinction in this restless and capricious age. 


PREHISTORIC EUROPE. 


Prehistoric Europe; a Geological Sketch. By James Geikie, 
LL.D., F.R.S., of H.M. Geological Survey of Scotland. 
London: E, Stanford, 


“An outline of what appear to have been the most 
considerable physical changes experienced in our con- 
tinent since the beginning of the Pleistocene or Qua- 
ternary Period.” Such is the description Dr. James 
Geikie gives us of the object he has in view in the very 
elaborate and almost exhaustive volume which he 
modestly describes as “ A Geological Sketch.” Besides 
his own researches, our author has reviewed the labours 
in portions of the field it covers of some of the most 
accomplished geologists and archzologists, and incor- 
porated the results into his volume. ‘To a certain ex- 
tent, Dr. Geikie acknowledges that “ Prehistoric Europe” 
may be considered as supplementary to its predecessor, 
‘The Great Ice Age,” as in several instances the same 
questions are discussed in the two works ; but, as he 
asserts, they are, nevertheless, quite independent. Under 
the terms “ Pleistocene” or “Quaternary,” our author 
explains that he includes the Preglacial, Glacial, and In- 
terglacial deposits ; while the term “ Post-glacial” is 
restricted to those accumulations which belong to a later 
date than the last great extension of glacier-ice in Europe— 
a sense in which it has long been employed in Scotland, 
Scandinavia, Switzerland, and on the Continent generally. 
With regard to the term “ Prehistoric,” Dr. Geikie em- 
ploys it in the same extended sense as Professor Dr. 
Wilson, by whom “it was purposely coined to express 
the whole period disclosed to us by means of archzo- 
logical evidence, as distinguished from what is known 
through written documents.” 


The evidence that geology and archeology afford re- 
arding the antiquity and prehistoric condition of the 

uman race is, naturally, the most prominent, as it is 
the most important and interesting branch of the subject 
with which Dr. Geikie deals in the work before us. At 
the point where even myth and tradition fail us, the 
archeologist and the geologist step forward to point 
out that all is not so irrevocably lost as historians at 
one time believed. Referring to Britain, our author 
says :— 

We know now that many long centuries before the advent of the 
Romans our islands were occupied by a people whose knives and 
swords were fashioned of bronze. We know, further, that this 
people was preceded by a race or races ignorant of the use of 
metals, who lived during considerable changes of climate and 
oscillations of the sea-level ; and we have also learned that at a 
still remoter period our country and the neighbouring parts of 
Europe were tenanted by tribes of yet ruder barbarians, during 
whose occupancy several extensive geological mutations occurred, 


As the Europe of the later Bronze Period was very 
much the same as it is to-day, and as no great geological 
revolutions have come about on our Continent since then, 
the attention of the geologist is chiefly directed to the 
climatic and geographical changes which occurred during 
the true Stone Age. Regarding the Stone Age, it has 
been found or to subdivide it into two periods, 
called respectively the Old Stone and the New Stone 
Ages, or, employing the terms suggested by Sir John 
Lubbock, and now generally adopted, the Palzolithic 
and the. Neolithic Periods. There is a very marked 
difference between the weapons and implements belong- 


ing to these two periods, those of the older period being 
mnevely wosghiy hinged into shape, and never ground or 
polished, whilst those of the later are of a much greater 
variety of form, often beautifully finished, and frequently 
ground toa a point or edge, or 1¢d. all over. 
Moreover, the relics of the Palzolithic Period are most 
frequently met with in positions that plainly argue for 
them a much greater antiquity than can be d to 
the oldest remains of Neolithic times ; and Palzolithic 
man was associated with many great mammals that 
became either locally or wholly extinct, before the 
appearance of his Neolithic successor in Europe. On 
the other hand, the animals with which Neolithic man 
was associated belong, for the most part, to species that 
are still indigenous to our continent, although a few of 
them are now locally extinct, such as the wild bear, wolf, 
and beaver in Britain, all of which, as is well known, 
have vanished within historic times. ‘The implements of 
the Palzeolithic Period are riearly all formed of flint or 
chert, and chiefly of the former,-whereas those of the 
Neolithic Period are formed of many varieties of hard 
stone, including flint. But the most remarkable relics of 
the Paleolithic Period that have come down to us are, 
undoubtedly, the fragments of bone, horn, ivory, and 
stone, which exhibit outlined, and even shaded, sketches 
of various animals. Of these engravings, which are often 
wonderfully characteristic representations of the creatures 
they portray, Dr. Geikie reproduces two remarkable 
examples, one being an etching of a cave-bear found in 
the Cave of Massat (Ariége), and the other an engraving 
of a reindeer, from the Kesserloch, Schaffhausen (Heim), 


‘which is a very artistic production. These are the earliest 


manifestations of artistic skill which have yet been dis- 
covered, and it is highly improbable that any art products 
of a more remote date will ever be brought to light. 
Between the Palzeolithic and the Neolithic Periods there 
was a prolonged interval, during which Palzeolithic man 


vanished from the European area, along with many large 


pachyderms and carnivores that were contemporaneous 
with him, and there is a marked distinction between the, 
physiques of the men of the two pericds. 


As we have already stated, Dr. Geikie restricts himself 
in the work before us to the Pleistocene Period ; but in 
dealing with the subject of the antiquity of man, he 
incidentally refers to the two preceding periods. On 
this point he is by no means dogmatic, but, on the con- 
trary, remarkably cautious and hesitating, if not even 
timid. While considering it reasonable to believe that 
Paleolithic man may have entered Europe before the genial 
climate of the Pliocene Period had quite passed away, 
and asserting that he was certainly an occupant of our 
continent in early Interglacial times, and survived all the 
subsequent climatic and geographical changes of the ~ 
Ice Age, he goes on to remark that few will venture to 
doubt that “man must date back to a yet earlier epoch 
than the close of Pliocene times,” and to refuse to allow 
much weight to the @ przord argument against the exist- 
ence of our race in the still more distant Miocene Period. 
At the same time, he does not regard this exceedingly 
remote antiquity as having yet been satisfactorily proved. 
Geologists, he says, can well afford to wait for further 
evidence, but he indicates his belief that more plentiful 
and less equivocal data will yet be forthcoming. On 
the chronological aspect of this question Dr. Geikie 
makes the following remarks :— 


If it be true that the Pleistocene era corresponded with the latest 
period of excessive eccentricity of the earth’s orbit, it follows that 
the beginning of the Palzolithic Age must go back some 200,000 
years ago ; nor to those who are adequately acquainted with the 
vast changes which supervened during Glacial and Interglacial 
times will such an antiquity appear extravagant. On the contrary, 
many geologists, looking at the enormous results that accrued from 
the action of the denuding forces in the Pleistocene Period, have 
been inclined to assign even a higher date to the commencement of 
the Ice Age. 


It is little wonder that Dr. Geikie does not attempt to 
estimate the number of years that have elapsed since the 
beginning of the Pliocene or of the Miocene Periods, 
and says nothing whatever of the earth during ‘the ages 
that must have elapsed before the last-mentioned period. 
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be Nox does he say one single word respecting the 
extetenc of man beyond the range of io amen 
continent. 

We have left ourselves no space to notice in detail 
any of the other highly interesting topics handled in so 
masterly a manner in this volume, and can only say, in 
conclusion, that, in addition to the valuable original 
matter it comprises, the work must be regarded as a 
complete and very able summary and review of all the 
discoveries. that geologists have made, up to the present 
time, of the geological revolutions, and of the changes 
of climate and of flora and fauna that marked the 
Pleistocene and Post-glacial Ages in Europe. The map 
of Europe at the climax of the Ice Age, showing the 
centres of local glaciation, and the area covered by the 
northern mer de glace, admirably illustrates the text, and 
may be studied with great profit and interest. We cor- 
dially commend Dr. Geikie’s “ Prehistoric Europe” to 
the attention of all who value geological and archzo- 
logical research. 


ALFRED DE MUSSET. 
The Poet and the Muse. By Walter Herries Pollock, Bentley, 


News of Alfred de Musset is always interesting to the 
English reader, and, though the work under notice is a 
translation, it will prove acceptable to many who have 
the original in their possession. Mr. W. H. Pollock has 
given us a graceful /dretto, entitled “The Poet and the 
Muse.” It is a version of Alfred de Musset’s “ La Nuit 
de Mai,” “La Nuit d’Aoft,” and “ La Nuit d’Octobre,” 
with an introduction. Mr. Pollock apologises unneces- 
sarily for having put these three poems into blank verse 


instead of reproducing the metres of the original, for. 


although rhyme has a witching charm of its own, we do 
not seem to miss its absence when thoroughly harmo- 
nious blank verse, as in this instance, is made its substi- 
tute. The introduction, so admirably written by the 
translator himself, and which has so much of the spirit of 
the three “ Nuits,” is intended to give them a coherence 
which he observes they seem wanting in when detached 
from the poet’s other work. There is no doubt that our 
rhymed metres fall sweetly on the ear of a poetic reader ; 
nevertheless, blank verse has its lovers, and it is a 
necessity in the limitless range of our poetic literature— 
indeed we have only to recall the works of Shakespeare 
and Milton to feel in how many instances it would have 
been impossible to convey the thoughts it contains in 
any other form than blank verse. The introduction, 
called “The Poet,” and the three “ Nuits,” exhibit a 
mastery over the metre in question. In them we are 
never interrupted by a false czsura, but the ever-varying 
line flows on, and while we are charmed by the spirit of 
the original, we forget for the moment that there is any 
other metre than that which carries us forward through 
the exquisitely tender thoughts of Alfred de Musset and 
the no less beautiful heralding of them by Mr. Pollock 
himself in his introduction in verse. What more perfect 
picture could we have of Alfred de Musset’s mind than 
the following, which Mr. Pollock has himself painted 
for us : 


Thus bent he helplessly before the storm 

Of disappointed hopes, to rise again 

To life renewed, and then to sink afresh 

To deeper death of spirit ; whence once more 
He rose and sang, for sing he must or die. 

Now graceful, now impassioned, now ablaze 
With scornful rage at those who sully Art ; 

Now in the drama’s mirror showing forth 

Those mighty dames and proud-plumed cavaliers, 
Ill-favoured husbands, cross-grained servitors, 
Who meet and bow, and talk, and laugh, and weep 
Till cracks the lava-crust beneath their feet, 

And the long-waiting Fate engulfs its prey. 

Thus from his woes he gathered joy for us— 
The joy of fancy perfected by art ; 

And at his direst meed the muse came down 
Three times to cheer him in his solitude. 


NOVELS. 


Under St. Paul's. A Romance. By Richard Dowling, Author 
of “*The Mystery of St. Killard,” &c, 3 vols. Tinsley 
Brothers, , 

The first duty of a novel is to be amusing, and that, 

condition “ Under St. Paul’s” certainly fulfils. Yet Mr. 
Dowling’s book is by no means satisfactory, nor are we 
sure that it is an advance upon his previous work. He 
evidently will not take the trouble to be at his best. 
He has abundant spirits, freshness, and humour, as he 
proves over and over again in this book. Why does he 
not give himself fair play a little oftener? The first 
volume, though improbable, is excellent. A beautiful , 
girl is staying all alone with her maid at a second-rate 
London hotel close to St. Paul's. An unsophisticated 
young man, who has never been fifty miles away from 
home before, and seemingly has no desire to go farther, 
is also staying there. He has fifteen hundred a year, 
and is spoken of as a poet, though why we do not know, 
unless it is because he talks a great deal of nonsense. 
These two young people fall in love with each other, and 
very freshly and amusingly they do it. The young lady 
is unconventional; the young man is inclined to 
respect conventionalities. He is high-flown and dreamy ; 
she blessed with a healthy appetite and good spirits, and 
liable, as she herself observes, to be called flippant. Yet 
she is charming, and her talks with George Osborne 
during the first days they are together are perhaps one 
of the best things in the book—fresh and crisp, and full 
of unexpected turns, after the manner of the conversa- 
tions in some of Mr. Henry James’s novels. But no sooner 
does she get engaged than she becomes only less idiotic 
than her lover. He takes long walks about London, and 
talks whole pages to himself in a way that can only be 
likened to Victor Hugo very much diluted. After he 
has been engaged a very short time to the heroine—who 
has sprung from it does not appear where, and no one 
seems inclined to inquire, not even her future. mother- 
in-law—he goes to a meeting of the Prehistoric Society, 
and gets unhinged in matters of belief. So by wa 

of putting a check upon himself he takes his fiancée 
into St. Paul’s, and makes her vow that she will 
marry no man who is not a believing Christian. 
Then he reads scme more books, Darwin and Tylor, and | 
so on we suppose, though his education must have been 
pretty well neglected if he had arrived at the age of twenty- 
eight without having come across them before, and in a day 
or two he gets quite unhinged, and what with making 
promises and breaking them, he contrives to make life a 
burden to himself and his sweetheart until the last page, 
when they come to their senses sufficiently to get married 
without more ado. We cannot help thinking that Mr. 
George Osborne’s ethics of belief were in a ver; bad 
way indeed, and would have somewhat shocked the 
advanced school. He takes all he hears and reads on 
trust, never once pausing to inquire whether his authors 
and informers are trustworthy. He might, in the same 
way, have swallowed whole any known or unknown 
religion, if he had chanced to stumble upon its literature. 
The best character in the book is William Nevill, who 
also puts up at this most convenient of hotels. He is 
the son of a New York merchant, though he calls himself 
an Englishman, saying he was born at sea, but Stepney 
is his parish. He has been everywhere, and is..amazed 
at Osborne having waited so long before he even visited 
London. “Don’t you want to get into a galvanic 
battery and get telegraphed all over the universe in five 
minutes?” he asks. He falls in love with. Osborne’s 
sister, and though he does tell lies, he tells them so 
amusingly and is so good-hearted, we do not wonder that 
he is accepted. His account of himself to his future 
brother-in-law, when asking for his help and sympathy, 
is characteristic. ‘I’m thirty years of age. I have 
never been in gaol. I have never yet committed 
bigamy. I have thirty thousand pounds and not a soul 
to leave a penny to. ... I am an advanced Radical, 
was reared in the Church of England faith, and mean 
henceforth to conform to that creed.” “Under St. 
Paul’s” is an amusing novel, though it is not a good one. 
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If Mr. Dowling chose he could give us a much better 
one, and it is to be hoped he will. 
The Lutaniste of St. Facobi’s. A Tale. By Catherine Drew. 
1 vol. ‘Marcus Ward and Co. 


Miss Drew’s book is charming. It is like an old fairy 
story in its quaintness—a fairy story that has somehow 
slipped away from its moorings and presented itself in 
human dress as a ort of real life. She is evidently an 
authority on lace, and has done what, as far as we know, 
has never been done before—she has written a novel in a 
framework of lace. Her heroine and her heroine’s rival 
are both lacemakers, and interweaved with their history 
is a great deal about rare old Mechlin, and simple 
torchon “ beggar’s lace,” as it used to be called in the 
palmy days, when the hands that could make it best 
were living hands still ; and in convents and cities alike 
women sat and patiently worked the wonderful fabrics 
that should be a source of envy and pride to future 
generations. The scene of the story is laid in Hamburg, 
and in a few words the locality is so well conveyed, that 
one almost breathes the air of the place, and sees 
the life of two hundred years ago. For the time is 
the seventeenth century, before Germany and the great 
industries around it had yet recovered from the stag- 
nating effects of the Thirty Years’ War. Moreover, 
the people are to a great extent real people, and it is 
this, joined to the quiet simplicity of the tale, that gives 
it so much the air of a fairy story come to life, or sets 
one thinking half sadly and regretfully, in spite of the 
advancements of the present age, of the good old times 
of long ago. It is like the slow music of an old- 
fashioned dance, that brings with it a vision of the 
quaint dancers, in their powdered wigs and satin shoes, 
treading out a stately measure, making one think won- 
deringly of the polkas and waltzes of our own day. It 
is not only concerning lace that Miss Drew knows a 
good deal, she is also well informed about music and 
musical instruments, and her hero is no less a person than 
George Neumarck. Probably his very name is unknown 
to the majority even of musical people, and yet he com- 

sed a hymn the music of which is universally 

nown; it is included in almost every collection 
of hymn tunes—in Hymns Ancient and Modern it 
will be found under the name of Bremen, No. 171. 
Bach harmonised it many times ; Mendelssohn used it in 
his oratorio of “St. Paul,” in which form it was sung at 
the funeral of the Prince Consort ; Sterndale Bennett 
and Otto Goldschmidt, and many others, have arranged 
and noted it. The “ Lyra Germanica” contains a trans- 
lation (by Miss Winkworth) of Neumarck’s own words, 
which are not often used to the music now, and they, 
and the tune to which he wedded them, have brought 
comfort and help to many a sick and sorrowing soul 
besides the cobbler in Miss Drew’s story ; she herself 
tells what store the Germans set by it, and how Duke 
Bernard of Coburg, as he lay dying, asked to have it 
sung to him, and having heard it passed on content. In 
the “ Lutaniste of St. Jacobi’s” we are told how George 
Neumarck worked in a garret before he became a great 
man, and how he lost his heart to a vulgar little worker 
of torchon lace, or imagined he did. We fancy the 
gentle Janotha really possessed it all the time, though he 
was unconscious that she did. Janotha it was who made 
the finest Mechlin, and was intrusted to work that which 
the ambassador’s bride desired as a wedding gift to her 
bridegroom ; and it was she who played the lute in St. 
Jacobi’s on Sundays and saints’ days, while Neumarck 
played the viol-da-gamba (about which Miss Drew has 
also something to say), in the dreary days before he had 
written his great chorale and had become a famous per- 
sonage. By the way, we are told that he played the bass 
of his melody first. “ It cannot be melody unless it first 
be harmony,” he said—a remark musicians of our own 
day might remember with advantage. We have not 
given the plot of the story—it seems almost a pity, 
though it is in the telling that the charm lies ; but we have 
not read one for a long time that has pleased us so well. 
It is written in the simplest language, and tells, without 
any affectation, the prettiest love-story of two simple and 
charming people. There is real pathos in the account of 
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how Neumarck returns to his tired and -dis- 
heartened 


garret 
, and finds Janotha’s farewell letter and gift— - 


the gift that seemed “the one spot of refinement in the 
whole place”—and a good deal of humour in the drawing 


of some of the characters, especially of Janotha’s grand- 


mother, who was pious and approved of Providence 


when He had made her husband a rich and clever man, — 


but did not think so much of Him when times were bad, 
and considered it a great injustice that pove 
her of her worldly goods and all that made life tolerable. 
It is a comfort in these days of slipshod English and 
trivial writing to come across a book like “The 
Lutaniste of St. Jacobi’s.” Miss Drew gives us good 
workmanship, has a story to teil, and tells it exquisitely. 


Quite True. By Dora Russell, 3 vols. J. and R. Maxwell. 


The plot of this rather interesting story, by Dora 
Russell, author of “ Footprints in the Snow,” &c., lies in 
the first two chapters. The heroine—almost the only 
character who can boast of any character at all—is left 
with a mother and younger sister to mourn the loss 
of her father, the squire of Hadley Hall. The squire 
dies in August 1870, somewhat too recent a date for the 
commencement: of a novel, and only excusable on the 
ground that the story is not a novel, but as the title 
asserts, “ Quite True.” The Misses Selby are believed 
to be heiresses, the father being known to have disin- 
herited his son Edward for a forgery committed at col- 
lege. Hester Wray, a god-daughter of the old man, had 
done her best, it appears, to soften his heart towards 
his banished son, but in vain, and the secret correspon- 
dence which she kept up with Edward, in which she 
informed him of everything that took place at the hall, 
plainly showed the nature of the intimacy between the 
two. After the funeral the family assemble to hear the 
will read, but at the last moment it can nowhere be 
found. Edward, who alone can profit by its de- 
struction, the others losing everything by it, is known 
to have been hovering about the village at the time of 
his father’s death, and before the reader has finished 
the second chapter he is pretty well convinced either, as the 
lawyer and the doctor conjecture, and as his sister Rose 
believes, that Edward himself has stolen it, or that 
Hester has done it forhim. At this time there comes on 
a visit to the village doctor his niece, Ethel Verner, a 
penniless London beauty, with a pale, perfect face, and 
great liquid eyes, and she immediately sets about fasci- 
nating the owner of Hadley Hall. In this she com- 
pletely succeeds, but in thinking to marry the beauty 
Edward has calculated without his host or rather hostess, 
and all of a sudden the village is startled and Ethel Verner 
outraged by Edward’s marriage with the humble farmer’s 
daughter, Hester Wray. But although forced to marry 
one for whom he does not care in order to preserve a 
terrible secret, the owner of Hadley Hall pays not the 
slightest attention to his wife, but makes love as much as 
ever to the fascinating Ethel. The upshot is not difficult 
to foresee, and before the first volume is concluded 
Hester, rendered desperate by her husband’s cruelty and 
neglect, reveals the secret of the stolen will. That night 
is her last. In the driving storm, by the old disused 
quarry, she meets her husband returning from a cham- 
pagne supper with Ethel, and in her despair tells him 
that the secret is out. Margaret Selby, who has followed 
the erring one out into the storm with the intention of 
bringing her back, arrives on the scene just in time to 
hear the last sickening blow and to receive Hester’s ex- 
piring word. For the mother’s sake Margaret agrees 
to be silent, and only advises Edward to throw his 
victim’s watch and chain down the quarry shaft. He 
obeys, and throws in as well the loaded stick, engraved 
with his name, with which the deed had been committed. 
So much of the story, in addition to that contained in 
the first two chapters, is revealed in the first of the three 
volumes, and the rest is easily divined. The story con- 
tains, besides, some charming love passages between 
Margaret and a handsomé cousin of hers—Atholl—a 
gunner in Her Majesty’s service, a ‘“ beauty-man,” as he 
is called, but deeply in debt, and whom ‘his mother, 
Lady Garston, wishes to marry an heiress.. Atholl even- 
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tually does marry the heiress, which is of course the right 
thing to do in real life, but hardly correct for the “beauty- 
man” with whom the heroine of a three-volume novel falls 
in love. However, Margaret consoles herself at the very 
end by marrying Atholl’s brother, who is much the better 
man of the two. The murder is of course eventually 
discovered, and that by the. extraordinary means of a 
dream, in which the murdered girl’s mother is told to 
search the old quarry. This is done, and Edward is 
hunted by the detectives, who ultimately find him dead 
of fever in a London garret. Altogether the book is 
very readable, but from a dramatic point of view the 
third volume is de ¢rop, the tale properly coming to a 
conclusion with the discovery of the murderer, his 
death, and the restitution of Hadley Hall to the heiress. 


Dr. Wortles School, By Anthony Trollope. Two Vols. 
Chapman and Hall. 1881, 


Mr. Trollope is not likely to have been spending any 
time of late sitting at the feet of M. Alexandre Dumas 
or M. Emile Zola ; and yet in “ Dr. Wortle’s School,” 
which we have noticed from time to time during its 
course through Blackwood’s Magazine, he comes more 
decidedly before the public as a teacher of social morals 
in the guise of a story-teller than he has done for many 
years. This is clearly proved by the relation of the love 
affair between young Lord Carstairs and Mary Wortletothe 
rest of the book. It is not of the essence of it, but rather an 
addition—although happily such an addition as a good 
conservatory is to a suburban villa. Had Mr. Trollope 
been so minded, had he not been didactically bent, he 
would probably have made a great deal more of it. 
For Carstairs is one of the lovers whom Mr. Trollope 
specially delights to depict—one of those straight- 
limbed, straight-hearted lads of the “ young Lochinvar ” 
type, who carry all before them, and deserve to do so. 
Mary Wortle, too, is just such a girl as Mr. Trollope 
usually makes supremely happy, after giving her a suffi- 
cient amount of annoyance to lend. piquancy to her 
relief from it—being a good amalgam of the firmness of 
her father and the gentleness, approaching almost to 
timidity, of her mother. But such a story as this, which 
otherwise. would have been very fascinating to him, 
Mr. Trollope makes a mere incidert in face of 
the troubles of Mr. Peacocke, the head master in 
Dr. Wortle’s school, and the gwasi Mrs. Pea- 
cocke. We say guasi Mrs. Peacocke, for during the 
bulk of the story this American lady and Mr. Peacocke 
are living in a condition which is not ordinarily considered 
wedlock. She had married Peacocke in the belief that 
her first husband, Lefroy, a drunken American scoundrel, 
was dead. Shortly after their marriage Lefroy appears 
in the flesh—or, to be more accurate, in spirits of the most 
decided delirium tremens order. ‘Then, of course, their 
marriage proves to be no marriage. As it turns out, Lefroy 
dies shortly after his ill-omened appearance, but his widow 
and Peacocke are ignorant of it, and cling to and live 
with each other in England. The question which is 
virtually asked in “ Dr. Wortle’s School” is, Are they 
right in so doing? We may guess how George Eliot 
would have answered it ; she would have made them 
give up thoughts of each other, live apart, and probably 
die sad, and even, though innocent, stained at least by 
scandalous report. Mr. Trollope, through Dr. Wortle, 
answers differently, and says they-were right. In spite 
of his bishop, in spite of Mrs. Grundy’s malice in 
the person of a Mrs. Staniloup, in spite of newspaper 
scurrilities, in spite of parents who withdraw their 
children from under his care, in spite of his wife herself, 
this fine specimen of a college-bred, pedagogic Jupiter 
stands by his subordinate and his “ wife in the sight of 
heaven,” sends him to America to ascertain the truth as 
to Lefroy’s death, and is not contented until a final 
triumph, in the form of a second marriage, takes place. 
The question which Mr. Trollope raises is obviously a 
ticklish one. We shall not say that the answer given Is 
—considering the claims of society—absolutely correct. 
Yet it will not be denied that all generous instincts will 
be on his side and in full sympathy with the Peacockes. 
For the rest, it need only be said that Dr. Wortle is an 


addition, and an admirable one, to Mr. ‘Trollope’s 

ctrait gallery of those resolute, conscientious, honour- 
oving Englishmen whose failings lean to the side of 
eon and who are the salt of our corner of the earth 
at least. 


Autobiography of an Italian Detective. J. and R, Maxwell. 


This series of badly-constructed short stories with 
nothing literary or artistic to recommend them, is auto- 
biographical only in so far as it is abundantly padded 
with eulogies on the acumen and professional skill of the 
author. We venture to think, notwithstanding the high 
opinion the ex-detective apparently has of his discrimina- 
tion, that few English officers would have been guilty of 
the stupid errors he parades with an ostentation highly 
diverting. These sketches, seven in number, are 
descriptive of important commissions on which the 
author was despatched in pursuit of criminals, but there 
is absolutely nothing in the book to make it worth any 
reader’s while to spend time in its perusal. 


A New Lease of Life. By E. About. Vizetelly and Co. 


In this work M. About has made use of the scientific 
speculation that life may be indefinitely prolonged by a 
process of desiccation properly conducted, and on it he 
has built up a readable but impossible story. A French 
colonel of infantry is supposed to have been preserved 
for forty-six years in a dried-up condition, and his mum- 
mified remains purchased at the end of that time by a 
young engineer on his return from Russia, and intended 
by him as a present for his father, a scientific enthusiast. 
This youth’s fiancée becomes the means of the colonel’s 
restoration to life, directions to that end having been left 
by the experimenter, to whose good offices the long 
deathless death was due. Needless to say, the resusci- 
tated man falls in love with his supposed deliverer, and 
were it not that he dies of disappointment at the world’s 
ingratitude after a month’s experience of it, Léon, the 
purchaser of his remains, would have been robbed of his 
bride. Eventually all ends well, and pleasantly. The 
little story is an acceptable addition to the series in 
which it occurs, ‘Saving a Daughters Dowry,” con- 
tained in the same volume, is a short story of the mistake 
made by a father who married his daughter to a man of 
show, and rued the error. It also is well written and 
amusing. 


Wayward Dosia. By Henry Greville. Vizetelly and.Co. 


Messts. Vizetelly have so carefully selected the authors 
whose works find a place in their series of “ Popular 
Novels,” that no one of them need ever be taken excep- 
tion to; but the story called “Wayward Dosia” is 
certainly one of the prettiest and most pleasing of all the 
number. Dosia is a spoiled child, whose self-willed 
spirit and unsophisticated nature lead her into the com- 
mittal of innumerable unloverlike errors, so that for a time 
Count Sourof, who grows to love her intensely, is in doubt 
as to the possibility of her ever assuming womanly dignity. 
However, she improves so much under his sister’s care 
that he eventually is convinced of her capacities in this 
direction ; and meanwhile his friend Peter, through whom 
he first becomes intimately acquainted with Dosia, has 
made headway into his sister’s, Prince Koutsky’s, affec- 
tions. The unfolding of these two love stories is one of 
the most pleasant bits of fiction we have read of late. 
There is in this volume, too, a second shorter story— 
“The Generous Diplomatists.” 


THE JANUARY QUARTERLIES. 


The table of contents of the 3o1st number of 7he 
Quarterly is a full and varied one. A review of the “ Life of 
Lord Campbell” aptly says: “He was not an eloquent 
advocate, nor a great lawyer, nor an accomplished statesman, 
nor a man of brilliant abilities.” Nevertheless justice is 
fully done to his persevering industry and his possession of 
those qualities which deserve the epithet “canny.” A 
sketch of “Californian Society” separates the successful 
judge from an excellent survey of “ Bolingbroke in Exile,” 
which continues the monograph commenced a year ago. 
The events which led to his flight from England, “ the 
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test blunder of his life,” are briefly summarised, but so 
a bring out clearly that he was morally guilty of the 
treason in which he speedily made himself an active 
partaker. His attempts to serve the most hopeless of 
masters and causes, which resulted in his own dismissal, 
and his philosophical studies and prelections at La Source, 
form the staple of the article, which leaves off with his 
restoration to England in 1823. Its continuation will be 
anxiously expected. What we may best call a sparkling 
“ Study on Endymion” ends by saying that Lord Beacons- 
field’s “latest, we trust, not the last novel, is very 
wise and yet very young.” Orthodox readers will find 
reassuring suggestions in “Belief and Unbelief,” which 
ably argues that all sincere Theists are the real, if un- 
acknowledged, allies of Christianity in its struggle with 
unbelief, and will eventually become its sincere upholders as 
the barren and hollow theories of unbelief yield to the 
Theistic conception of the universe. Mr. McCarthy’s “ His- 
tory of Our Own Times” is praised for the “blitheness of 
style,” but he is denounced as having es a book cursory 
throughout, always superficial, and often grossly unfair. The 
Low Church Party will rejoice in the acerbity which charac- 
terises an article, entitled “ The Ritualists and the Law.” It 
charges Ritualists with rebellion, quibbles over the vow of 
canonical obedience, and recommends a process of depri- 
vation which could be carried through ina month. One 
would imagine the writer might prefer a drumhead court- 
martial. The truth about Ireland is concisely but power- 
fully told; the history of the country is dealt with by a 
practised hand, and the truth is brought out in contradiction 
of the falsehoods which are dinned into English ears, till 
they believe them, apparently because they are unable to 
estimate the immeasurable power of fiction that the Celtic 
nature possesses. This, joined to the effect of a policy de- 
scribed as “getting public opinion into a corner, so that it 
will make large concessions to be allowed to come out,” pro- 
duces the shameful result of Englishmen approving a confis- 
cation of property. Such an article as this will, we hope, do 
ood 


The opening article in the Edinburgh Review is almost 
too short for the satisfactory treatment of the “ Memoirs of 
Prince Metternich.” But the effect intended of showing 
that his “ intention, when writing these memoirs, to establish 
his position as the unwavering champion of right and an 
infallible statesman, has failed,” is effectually produced. A 
survey of “The Navies of the World” furnishes details 
of the augmentation of the aggregate naval strength of 
foreign States. At the same time it is equally certain that 
relatively to any single State our own strength is more con- 
siderable than it was not very long ago. But. the writer 
omits to take into account the threatened economy which 
will produce disgust in the service, and make our navy less 
efficient. A historical essay on “Jacob van Arteveld, the 
Brewer of Ghent” is too much overloaded with citations 
from authorities, but the turbulent licence which the Flem- 
ings mistook for liberty, and the remarkable alliance between 
Edward III. and the self-made dictator, is graphically 
described. “Endymion” is noticed in a carping and 
censorious spirit, the chief offence being that it is not an 
accurate historical novel. The reviewer is grateful for the 
amusement afforded, and dimly suspects that the noble 
author may laugh at him. It is not unlikely. The 
development or evolution of individual religions is 
considered in a notice of “Dr. Caird on the Philosophy 
of Religion.” The claim of the Christian religion to 
be “the unfolding of the blossom which has assimilated 
to itself all that was best and noblest in the religious 
thought of all ages” is eloquently urged. The theory 
that the essential office of the old religions was to act as 
a precursor of the one true faith is elaborately yet concisely 
stated. “Italy as it is,” or as it commended itself to M. de 
Laveleye, leads to the conclusion that the internal condition 
of that United Kingdom wants far more attention than ex- 
pensive ironclads or “ unredeemed” territory which belongs 
to its neighbours. The defence of Lord Raglan and the 
attack on Lord Panmure in “ Kinglake’s Invasion of the 
Crimea” are both acrimoniously controverted, and that the 
historian of the Crimean War deserves the assault cannot 
be denied. The extremes of statement are before the readers 
of the book and its review. We must admit that the good 
reeony of Lord Raglan receive due recognition, and a good 

eal of the reproach cast upon him is intended for the 

artial historian. We heartily commend the spirit which 
reathes throughout the article entitled “England and Ire- 
land.” It fully justifies the prefatory declaration, “We 
are much more impartial judges of the matter than the 
Irish suppose. We are conscious of no passion, no 
resentment, no ill-will in dealing with it.” But the 
Home Rulers and the Radical charlatans who prescribe 
quack remedies for imaginary diseases will be little 
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grateful to the unsparing exposition of the really sedi- 
tious, the separatist pu with which the latter are 
misled by the former. e€ monstrous injury to all, of the 
supposed remedial measure which is based on the three F’s 
is thoroughly demonstrated. The remedies of a revaluation 
and a land court are sound in principle and too practically 
useful to commend themselves to agitators, or theorists 
who wish to revolutionise the land tenures of the United 


Kingdom. The evidence of the American newspaper called | 


The Irish World will, perhaps, convince some of the generous 
but deluded Liberals who fondly believe that Irish agitation 
is to be quelled or quieted by constitutional means. Per- 
haps, too, the statements which they will scout as Tory fic- 
tions when urged by the Quarterly Review will assume the 
appearance of truth when the Ldindurgh, in other words, 
and with a final word of civility for the Ministry, plainly 
states the essential, real rebellion of the Irish agitation and 
the dangerous characters of the remedies proposed by some 
and but half rejected by others. 

The mode of attacking M. Renan in the first article of the 
Church Quarterly Review is to show that in his Hibbert 
lecture he has greatly exaggerated the influence of Rome. 
“ The fact is that, living under the shadow of the modern 
Papacy, M. Renan has no power to see over, under, or 
round it, while he also shows an absolute ignorance of the 
religion of the country in which he was lecturing.” The 
criticisms are scholarly and searching. The defence of 
“ Prince Metternich” against a “disposition to attack his 
policy and his reputation,” claims great success for 
his statesmanship as permanently contributing to the 
welfare of all Europe. A_ brief survey of the con- 
troversies on the Apocrypha carefully examines the 
value of the narratives of Tobit and Judith, the writer 
being an admirer of the lessons of the first and 
the intrinsic beauties of the second, which “ furnishes 
answers to some popular notions on divorce and polygamy.” 
An article on “ Erastianism,” founded on the biographies of 
Grotius and Barneveld, tends to establish that “so long as 
the religious instincts of man remain strong and vivid ; 
so long as a man’s religious faith is his dearest and 
most sacred possession, so long will it be dangerous to 
attempt to constrain, direct, or regulate it by the lay 
authority, whether that authority be Republic, King, or 
Parliament—or, we may add, even a Church Association. 
In connection with this may be read an article on “ Mission 
and Jurisdiction,” which contrasts the primitive rule and the 
Roman jurisdiction, in defence of the Anglican indepen- 
dence. We are surprised to read, in a review of “ Hodgkin’s 
Italy and her Invaders,” ‘‘that Rome sent forth from a city 
of ruins, Augustine’s mission to the outer world of English 
barbarism ;” a fine sentence, but suggestive of that ignoring 
of the British Church which so widely prevails. The 
recommendation that Mr. Spencer’s “Data of Ethics” 
should be studied by the clergy, will scarcely be en- 
forced on the occupants of country rectories by the 
concluding words, which assail the “rigid and relentless 
physical Calvinism, which denies the power of will and 
choice on our parts, creatures and subjects as we are of the 
laws which we find invariably ruling in the physical world. 
Scholars will take interest in the paper on “ The Antiquity 
of our Homer,” in which the antiquity of the Homeric 
poems is defended against Mr. Paley. Anxious incumbents 
with parsonages and large families will study a paper on 
“ Ecclesiastical Dilapidations ;” but we fail to imagine any 
interest to be excited in any mind by a reference to the 
Bradlaugh debate. 

The first, driest, and best article in a number of the 
Westminster Review, which has too much the appearance 
of an overgrown weekly with its papers about a fortnight 
behind time, is that entitled “ The Progress of Shipbuilding 
in England.” It is, as we have hinted, any thing but bril- 
liant, particularly in the field of moralisation, and we have 
too many feeble sentences like this—“ Sailors who had for- 
merly a hearty contempt for so-called ‘theorists, now take 
a considerable interest in naval architecture, and, in many 
cases, conduct valuable observations on wave-motion and 
the behaviour of ships.” But the paper is instructive in the 
best and fullest sense, and the writer is thoroughly impartial 
in his estimates of the various writers on the subject of ship- 
building. The general charge which we have preferred 
against this number of the Westminster is made good by 
such articles as “The Early History of Charles James 
Fox,” “Plato as a Reformer,” and “The Science of 
History.” In these rapid days, a review of Mr. Trevelyan’s 
book which appears now, is hopelessly behind date. The 
writer, too, seems to have graduated in the school of criti- 
cism to which the Scotch provincial editor belonged, whose 
habit in noticing a bad poet was to prefix to two columns of 
extracts, “This is the rubbish which is foisted on nine- 
teenth-century readers,” and to follow them up with “ Bah !” 
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Not that the Westminster critic favours us with “the deep 
damnation of his ‘Bah;’” on the contrary, his article is 
highly eulogistic. But it is full of quotations, of which it is 
enough to say that their style is superior to that of the criti- 
cism. Of late it has become apparent, even to the uninitiated, 
that the Westminster has become, to a large extent, an arena 
for young writers and reformers to show what their maiden 
swords can do, This is precisely the value, or valuelessness, 
of the other articles we have mentioned on “ Plato” (a con- 
tinuation of a previous essay) and “ The Science of History.” 
They contain much that is readable, but they rather bear the 
appearance of attempts at “ popular lecturing” by tyros than 
anything else. Two articles deal with burning questions of 
the time, under titles of “ The Irish Land Questions” and 


.. “Afghanistan.” The writing is essentially mediocre, but 


they are mainly valuable as exhibiting the Westminster in 
the character of “ candid friend” to the Government, and if 
not positively attacking it in the rear, at least damning it 
with the very faintest of praise. Especially would we recom- 
mend our readers once more to the paper on “ India and 
our Colonial Empire : a Critical Survey,” if they wish to be 
thoroughly informed as to the Review’s view of dominant 
Liberalism. Besides, the paper is incomparably the most 
vigorous in the number. 

The half-yearly number of the Yournal of Psychological 
Medicine contains several able articles of more exoteric in- 
terest than the name would lead a casual reader to imagine. 
Thus “Education in Relation to Mental Diseases,” amid 
much technical talk about motors, gives most valuable 
practical advice to all who have to take an active part in the 
development of young minds. The pernicious consequences 
of educational pressure and brain fatigue are shown 
to be at once common and obscure. “ Headaches may 
be unaccompanied by any very ostensible symptoms, 
and may scarcely interfere with school attendance.” 
The fact pointed out by Mr. Brudenell Carter that 
stupidity is artificially induced by injudicious teaching 
is enlarged upon.. On the other hand the advantages of 
equally divided training of eye, hand, and all powers of the 
body, as well as the mind, arelucidly explained. An article 
on “Fasting and Feeding” contains some curious facts 
and phenomenal experiences, which show that in all fasting 
experiments the nervous temperament must be taken into 
account. Much space is devoted to the consideration of the 
returns of lunacy in England and Scotland, and two 
technical papers complete an excellent number. 


POETRY. 


Dotty and Other Poems. By J. L. (Glasgow : James 
Maclehouse.)—There is much quiet and gentle grace of 
thought and expression in these poems —qualities which we 
are not unaccustomed to in the poetry of English women. 
“A Modern Elaine,” “The Pet Name,” and “ Only” are 
graceful, and not unduly sentimental. ‘ My Joe,” “ Robin 
and Meg,” and “ The Sisters,” written in good broad Scotch, 
have the genuine Scottish humour, “ The Sisters ” especially. 


In a weel biggit hoose, near a famous auld toon, 
Live three maiden sisters sae genty, 

Tae ane or tae a’ wad a joe be a boon ; 
What maks a’ the lads noo say tenty ? 


It’s no that they’re sparin’ o’ efforts to please, 
Nor yet that they’re saucy or fashous, 

Tae gentle and semple, frae clerks tae M.P.’s, 
It’s wha’ll be maist couthy an’ gracious. 


Miss Dorothy skirls at her auld farrant lays, 
An’ thinks that she sings like a linnet, 

Miss Janet pranks oot in fine shoon an’ braw claes, 
Miss Peggy she strums on the spinnet. 


Yet there the three sit, an’ are like tae remain, 
In spite o’ their smiles an’ their siller; 
‘*?T were pity to break that sweet sisterly chain,” 

Think a’ men, laird, parson, and miller. 


‘<A Sketch from Life” is a delightful episode in the career 
of a very young adventurer, a four-year old boy, who, unable 
to endure the pain of an unjust reproof, collected his clothes, 
toys, and “Jack the Giant Killer,” heaped them upon his 
baby chair, and set forth to seek his fortune. Having 
toddled away fully two hundred yards, he went to sleep in 
the sun, and postponed further adventures. “ In Memoriam” 
and “A Christmas Memory” are very touching records of a 
heavy loss. 


The Crucifixion, and other Poems, By G. B. Ambler. (W: 
Poole.)—If Mr. Ambler had a really poetical mind, he would 
have recognised how little likely it was that Mr. Ambler’s 
blank verse could stand beside the prose of the Gospels. 


Paraphrases of Scripture are the most presumptuous of 
paraphrases, It is a pity that devotion does not more often 
serve for critical acumen ; but it is a fact that excellent 
people, who regard the Scriptures with the deepest reverence, 
are often quite blind to their transcendent literary merits. 
The other poems are essentially common-place, and some 
are pretty. 


Imaginary Loves and other Poems. By John Harrison. 
(Birmingham : Cornish Brother.)—If the numerous young 
ladies, to whom so many of these poems are addressed 
(“To Mary,” “To Lottie,” “To Annie” (on receiving 
a rose), “To H——,” “ To Alice,” “To Amy,” “To Lorry,” 
“To Ellen,” “To Miss H.,” &c., &c.) are real, as we strongly 
suspect (for would Mr. Harrison have taken the trouble to 
imagine them all?)—this little volume may be of interest 
to a small number of his fellow creatures. If he is not 
such a preux chevalier, and has really imagined these ladies, 
ve fear the interest of his work will be limited to his own 

osom, 


The Circling Year and other Poems. By A. B. Todd 
(Elliot Stock.)—This volume opens with a long dedication 
in prose to the vice-president of the Royal Dublin Society. 
The rest of the volume is in accordance with this beginning. 


STRAY LEAVES. 


Qpemeenes 


The directors of J. B. Lambe and Co. (Limited), stationers, 
chromo lithographers, &c., at their meeting on Tuesday 
agreed to recommend a dividend at the rate of to per cent. 
for last year to the shareholders at the annual general 
meeting to be held on Thursday, January 27. 


In the old sacristy of the Church of Loubers, near Cordes, 
has been discovered a bronze cross, the limbs of which are 
ornamented with angels’ heads and lily leaves. The cross 
dates from 1175, which is about the date of the foundation 
of the church in which it was discovered. 


The well-known Assyrian scholar, Pius Zingerle, a Bene- 
dictine monk, died last week at Meran in his 80th year. 


The death is announced of Count Arrivabene, the well- 
known Italian economist. He was born at Mantua in 1801, 
suffered imprisonment in Venice in 1821, and between 1824 
and 1827 spent his time in England and France, becoming 
a naturalised Belgian in the latter year. At a later period 
he returned to his native land, and exercised much influence 
upon the political economists of Florence, 


Prince Bismarck’s private secretary, Herr Lothar Buchar, 
has just published a second edition of his book on “ Par- 
lementismus.” He adopts as its motto the saying of Lord 
Burleigh to the effect that if ever Englands falls, it will be 
entirely due to her system of Parliamentary government. 
The first edition of the work was issued more than twenty 
years ago. 


The Society of British Artists having placed their 
Galleries in Suffolk Street, Pall Mall, at the disposal of the 
Sunday Society, on Sundays, January 23 and 30, the winter 
exhibition of Paintings and Sculpture will be open to the 
public, free by tickets, which will issued by the Sunda 
Society to those applying to the Honorary Secretary, 8 Par 
Place Villas, W. This is the second time that the Society 
of British Artists have seconded the efforts of the Sunday 
Society. 

The death, at an advanced age, is announced of Mr. J. 
Murray Graham, a descendant of Lord Lyndedoch, of Penin- 
sular fame, the biographer of the House of Stair, and 
author of a Survey of British Literature, 


In London 2,486 births and 1,604 deaths were registered 
during the week ending Saturday last. Allowing for increase 
of population, the births were 193, and the deaths 161, below 
the average numbers in the corresponding week of the last 
ten years. The annual death-rate from all causes, which 
had been equal to 23°5 and 21°3 per 1,000 in the two pré- 
ceding weeks, rose again last week to 226. During the 
thirteen weeks ending Saturday, Ist instant, the Metropolitan 
death-rate averaged only 20°9 per 1,000, against 23°7 and 24°4 
in the corresponding periods of 1878 and 1879. The annual 
rate of mortality in twenty of the largest English towns 
averaged 23°6 per 1,000 of their aggregate population, which 
is estimated at more than seven and a half millions of 
persons in the middle of this year. 


The Russian millionaire Maltseff, just deceased, has 
ee 500,000 roubles towards establishing a technical 
college at Vladimir. . 
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Count Constantine Branicki has started for Tunis on a 
scientific expedition. | 

Miss Braddon’s new three-volume novel “ Asphodel ” will 
be issued next week Messrs. J. and R. Maxwell, who 
will also publish an edition in one volume of Miss Braddon’s 
recent work, “Just As I Am”; a new edition of Carleton’s 
“Irish Peasantry,” illustrated by the late Daniel Maclise, 
R.A.; and Mr. W. S, Hayward’s novel, entitled “The 
Woman in Red.” 


A meeting of the Victoria Philosophical Institute took 
place on Monday, when a r on “Pliocene Man in 
America,” by Dr. Southall, of Virginia, United States, was 
read ; after which the results of all recent researches on the 
subject were described in a paper by Dr. Dawson, F.R.S., 
of McGill College, Montreal. Professor McKenny Hughes 
(Woodwardian Professor of Geology at Cambridge), Mr. J. 
E, Howard, F.R.S., Mr. Mello, F.G.S., and others, took 
part in considering the subject. About twenty new members 
were elected, and it was announced that the lists for the 
year were now open. 


We are glad to learn from the Homeward Mail that 


for holding an agricultural exhibition at Nicosia early in the 
present year. e island is quietly but steadily progressing, 
and great results may be ee from the improved 
administration of the Colonial Office. The plentiful harvest 
which is expected this year will materially better the circum- 
stances of the people, and the frequent means of direct 
communication with the island will, it may reasonably be 
hoped, lead to a considerable revival and expansion of trade. 


Loris Melikoff is determined to put down corruption in his 
department, and, like a sensible reformer, has gone to work 
by increasing the salaries of the functionaries to a point pro- 
portionate with their position. Thus, the head of a depart- 
ment is to receive 10,000 roubles a year, his assistant 6,000 
or 7,000 roubles, the head of branch 5,000 or 6,000 roubles, 
the higher division clerks 2,000 or 3,000 roubles, and the 
lower division clerks not less than goo roubles a year. 
Dividing these amounts by ten to convert them into English 
currency, we find that the rate of pay in Russia will be 
almost as good as that prevailing in many of our public 
offices, and, indeed, equal to it, if we remember that the 
annual expenditure of a Russian official is less than that of 
an English Civil Service clerk. This large increase to the 
salaries of the Russian Home Office functionaries would 
appear, at first sight,to be a considerable addition to the 
annual grant, but it is counterbalanced, we are given to 
understand, by the large reductions which have been made 
in the staff by the discharge of the numerous officers holding 
sinecures. 


Russians are never tired of reading Byron. To the 
innumerable translations of his works will be shortly added 
another by M. Kozloff, who has commenced in the current 
nnmber of the monthly review Rooski Mees? (Russian 
Thought), a metrical rendering of “ Don Juan.” 


Great progress is being made with the Siberian University 
at Tomsk. Although winter has suspended all building 
operations, the museum and library are being organised in 
neighbouring buildings, and arrangements are being made 
to commence instructions the moment the structure is 
finished next summer. 


Principal Tulloch, the editor of Fraser’s Magazine, is ill, 
suffering from overwork, and no wonder, 
as a remarkable a specimen of the clerical and literary plura- 
list combined as is to be found anywhere. He is not only 
editor of Fraser's Magazine—and a very able and pains- 
taking editor he makes—and a contributor to such a series as 
Mrs. Oliphant’s “ Modern Classics,” published by the Messrs, 
Blackwood, but Principal of the University of St. Andrew’s, 
Acting Professor of Divinity in the same College, Chief Clerk 
to the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland, and one 
of the Chaplains to the Queen. Principal Tulloch once 
suffered from a similar illness before, when he went to 
America and wrote some charming sketches of his ex- 


periences. Perhaps he will go and do likewise on the pre- 
sent occasion. 


We understand that the Index to the Estates Exchange 
Register, hitherto published at the Mart, Tokenhouse Yard, 
and which gives the results and notices of all sales by 
auction, will in future be incorporated in a new high class 
weekly journal entitled Zand, which will be published early 
in February by Messrs. Cassell, Petter, Galpin, and Co. The 
same firm have made arrangements to publish shortly in 
monthly parts Picturesgue America, illustrated with steel 
plates and original wood engravings, It will be uniform 


with the Messrs, Cassell’s well-kn ? 
earn. we own work, Picturesque 
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NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


Beryl Fortescue. By Lady Durrts Harby.: 3 vols, Hurst and Blackett. 
Coultour’s Factory. By Eviru Ropweu. Charing Cross Publishing Com- 


pany. 


First Principles of Euclid. By T. S.Taytor. Relfe Brothers. 
In Zululand with the British. By Cuarces L. Norris-Newman, W. H. 


Allen ana Co. 


Justine: A Martyr, and Other Poems. Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 
Manual of English Prose Literature. By Professor Witt1am Minto. Wil- 


liam Blackwood and Sons. 


Report of the Second Annual Meeting of the Index Society. Longmans, Green, 


and Co. 


The Advocate. A Drama. Wyman and Sons. 
The British Sugar Industries and Foreign Export Bounties. By James L. 


Ou son, F.R.S.L. Manchester: J. Roberts. 

The Mayor of Angiested. By Laocoon. David Bogue. 

The Natural History of British Fishes. By FRANK BucKkiaNnp. Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge. 

The Ornaments Rubric: Its History and Meaning. Parker and Co. 

The Royal Supremacy. A Letter to the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P. 
By the Rev. Francis Kinc, M.A, Parker and Co. 





SOCIETIES, ETC., FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Sunpay. 4 P.M.—Sunday Lecture Society. “The Wandeying Jew.” 
By Moncure D. Conway, M.A, 
Monpay. 4 P.M.—Royal Asiatic Society. 
5 r.M.—London Institution. ‘‘ Problems.in the History of 
Civilisation.” By Dr. E. B. Tyler, F.R.S. 
8.30 p.M.-~Medical Society. 
8.30 p.M.—Royal United Service Institution. ‘‘ Suggestions for 
Improving Musketry and Artillery Fire.” By 
Captain L. K. Scott, R.E. 
Tuespay. 8 p.m.—Anthropological Institute. Anniversary. 
8 p.m.—Institution of Civil Engineers. Discussion upon the 
Deep Winning of Coal. 
8 p.mM.—Royal Colonial Institute. ‘‘The Future of Canada.” 
By Sir Alexander Galt, G.C.M.G. 
8.30 P.M. Medical Chirurgical Society. 
WeDNxSDAY. 8 p.M.—Society of Arts. “Suggestions for Preventing 
London Smoke.” By W. D. Scott-Moncrieff. 
8 p.m.—Royal Society of Literature. 
THURSDAY. 4.30 P.M.—Royal Society. 
7 p.M.—London Institution. “The Manufacture of Indigo 
from Coal.” By Professor H. E. Armstrong, F.R.S. 
8 v.m.—Society of Arts. ‘‘A New Mechanical Furnace,” 
&c. By James Mactear, F.C.S. 
8.30 p.M.—Society of Antiquaries. 
Fripay. 3 P.m.—Royal United Service Institution. “On the Training 
of Militia.” By Colonel Thomas Innes. 
8 p.m.—Royal Institution. Paper by Dr. Andrew Wilson, 
F.R.S.E. 
8 p.m.—Quekett Microscopical Club. ‘‘On Sponges.” By 
B. W. Priest. “On Filarie.” By Dr. T. S. 
Cobbold. 
8.30 p.M.—Clinical Society. 





WM. H. ALLEN AND CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 
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THE EXPIRING CONTINENT: 2 Narrative of 


Travel in Senegambia. With Observations on Native Character, the 
present Condition, and future Prospects of Africa and Colonisation. By 
ALEX. WILL MITCHINSON. 8vo., with Map, and Sixteen full-page 


Illustrations, price 18s. [This day. 





IN ZULULAND WITH THE BRITISH 
THROUGHOUT THE WAR OF 1879. By CHARLES L. NORRIS- 
NEWMAN, Special Correspondent of the London “Standard,” &c. 8vo., 


cloth, with Four Portraits, Map, and numerous Plans, price 16s. 
(This day. 


THE PERSONAL LAW OF THE MAHOM- 
MEDANS (according to all the Schools). Together with a comparative 
sketch of the ‘‘ Law of Inheritance among the Sunnis and the Shiahs.” 
By SYED AMEER ALI MOULIR, M.A., LL.B., Barrister-at-Law, 
Presidency Magistrate, Calcutta, &c. 8yo., cloth, price 15s, [This day. 


STORIES OF THE CITY OF LONDON: 


Retold for Youthful Readers. By Mrs. NEWTON CROSLAND, Author 
of *‘ Memorable Women,” &c. Crown 8vo., with Ten Illustrations, 6s. 


London : WM. H. ALLEN & CO., 13 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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ESTABLISHMENT, 
DOG AND WINE LICENCES. 





HE COMMISSIONERS of INLAND REVENUE 


remind those who keep Carriages, or Male Servants, or who use Armo- 
rial Bearings, that their Licences must be renewed in the month of January. 


Dog Licences must be renewed at the same time, and whenever any addi- 
tional Dog is kept a Licence must be immediately obtained. 


Farmers and Shepherds may obtain exemptions for Dogs heft and used 
solely for tending sheep or cattle on a farm, but a Declaration that the dogs 
are so used must be made to the Supervisor of Excise for the District. 


Licences or exemptions are not transferable from one person to another. 
The penalty for keeping a Dog without Licence or exemption is £5. 


Taking orders for Wine, &c. 


The Commissioners also give notice that no person may solicit, take, or 
receive any order for Wine or Spirits unless he holds a licence for that purpose 
or is the bon4 fide traveller fora firm duly licensed in the United Kingdom. 
The penalty for so acting:without licence is £100. When the residence of the 
offender is not known, or is out of the Kingdom, the Summons will be left at 
the house or place where the offence was committed. 


London, January 1, 188. 





Roya InpIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
Coopers Hill, Staines. 


_—_ College has been recently placed on a new 

basis, and the advantages afforded by it as a training institution for 
those who purpose adopting the Civil Engineering profession in India or else- 
where are now offered to all persons desirous of following the course of study 
pursued there. 


A number of students, not exceeding 50, will be admitted to the College in 
September 1881. Candidates for admission must, on July 1, 1881, be over 17 
and under 21 years of age, and must give satisfactory proof of their having 
received a fair general education. 


The Secretary of State for India will offer ten appointments in the Indian 
Public Works Department for competition among the Students entering the 
College in September 1881, at the termination of their prescribed three years’ 
College course—that is, in the summer of 1884, 


For all further particulars, apply by letter only, to the Secretary, Public 
Works Department, India Office, S.W., or to the President, Royal Indian 
Engineering College, Coopers Hill, Staines. 


JULAND DANVERS. 
Public Works Department, India Office, 


January 5, 1881. 


EALTHY PERSONS of all AGES who have 


. the prospect of living to at least the average period, are invited to 
examine the remarkable results—unattainable in any other Institution—of the 


Special Bonus System in Class B. of the 
LIFE ASSOCIATION OF SCOTLAND. 


BONUS YEAR.—The Forty Second Year of the Association Closes in 
April, 1881, when the Profits of Five Years will be ascertained, and further 
Bonuses declared. An Additionable Table of Rates of Premium, much lower 
than usual, has been recently adopted. 


Claims and Bonuses Paid, £ 3,750,000. 


London—s Lombard Street, and 48 Pall Mall. Edinburgh—82 Princes Street. 
N ORTH BRITISH AND MERCANTILE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Incorporated by Royal Charter and Acts of Parliament. 
FIRE DEPARTMENT. 


Policies falling due at Christmas should be Renewed within Fifteen days 
from the 25th inst. Receipts may be had of the various Agencies and Branches, 
and at the Head Office, 

LONDON :—6:1 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 


West-End Office :—8 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
December, 1880. 








T ISA SCIENTIFIC FACT that new, maddening, 


and poisonous Whisky is agreeably flavoured with volatile and caustic 
chemicals, and sold as being very old. Statistics prove that ruin to body and 
mind invariably results from its use. Pe 

Consumers and vendors should not accept vague descriptions, such as 
“*Old,” *‘ Very Old,” *‘ ee a ae mis but should get Government 
guarantee for the exact age of the isky they buy. 

The exact age of the te of each bottle of SWAN and CROWN PURE 
IRISH WHISKY is cer ified by her Majesty's Customs Officers, Dublin. ‘Lhis 
Certificate is to our Whisky what the Hall marks is to pure gold. 

Prices on application. No Whisky under three years old bottled. ; 

Single Cases, as sample, containing one dozen, two imperial gallons, carriage 
free to any railway station in the kingdom. In bond for exportation. Cash with 
order. Drafts crossed Munster Bank. 


THOMAS SCALLY & CO., 
Eustace Street, Dublin, and 39 Lombard Street, E.C. 
Purchasing Agents wanted. 


13 Great MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW WORKS. 


OUR HOLIDAY in the EAST. By Mrs. GErorGE 
Sumner. Edited by the Rev. G. H. Sumner, Hon, Canon of Winchester, 
Rector of Old Alresto » Hants, 8vo. With Illustrations, 15s. 


MY JOURNEY ROUND the WORLD. By Capt. 
S. H. Jones-Parry, late Royal Madras Fusiliers. 2 vols., 215. 


LODGE’S PEERAGE and BARONETAGE for 1881. 


Under the Especial Patronage of HER MAJESTY. Corrected by the 
Nobility. soth Edition. Royal 8vo., with the Arms beautifully engraved, 
318. 6d., bound, gilt edges. 


NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 


BERYL FORTESCUE. By Lapy Durrus Harpy, 
Author of “‘ Madge,” &c. 3 vols. 


FIXED as FATE. By Mrs. Housroun, Author of 


“*Recommended to Mercy,” &c. 3 vols. 


JEANNETTE. By Mary C. Rowsett, Author of 


** Love Loyal,” &c. 3 vols. 


GERALDINE and HER SUITORS. 


Simpson, Author of ‘‘ Winnie’s History,” &c. 3 vols. 


LITTLE PANSY. By Mrs. Ranpotpn,, Author of 


**Gentianella,” &c. 3 vols. 


IDONEA. By ANNE Beate, Author of “ Fay Arling- 


ton,” &c. 3 vols. [Next week. 


THE LONDON ASSURANCE. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, A.D. 1720.) 
FOR FIRE, LIFE, AND MARINE ASSURANCES. 
Head Office:—No. 7 ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. . 


West Enno AGENTS, 
Messrs. GRINDLAY AND Co., 55 Parliament Street, S.W. 





By Mrs. 





Governor: WILLIAM RENNIE, TT 
Sub-Governor: GEORGE L. M. GIBBS, _ 
Deputy-Governor: LEWIS ALEXANDER WALLACE, Esq. 


Directors: 
H. Gough Arbuthnot, Esq. A. C. Gu , Esq. 
Robert Burn Blyth, hee. Percival Piets Hambro, Esq. 
William T. Brand, Esq. - Robert Henderson, Esq. 
Edward Budd, x Louis Huth, Esq. 


Major-General H. P. Burn. Henry J. B. Kendall, Esq. 
George W. Campbell, Esq. Charles Lyall, Esq. 

Mark Wilks Collet, Esq. Greville H. Palmer, Esq. 
George B. Dewhurst, Esq. Captain R. W. Pelly, R.N 
Robert Gillespie, Esq. P. F. Robertson, Esq. 

Howard Gilliat, Esq. Robert Ryrie, F + 

Henry Goschen, Esq. David P. Sellar, Esq. 

Edwin Gower, Esq. Colonel Leopo!d Seymour, 


The Directors invite applications for Agencies for the Fire and Life 
Departments. oe 
pectuses, copies of the Fire, Life, and Marine Accounts, and all other 
information can be had on application. 
JOHN P. LAURENCE, Secretary. 


THE EXAMINER. 


NOTICE. 
The following Portraits have appeared in the EXAMINER, 
and the papers containing them will be forwarded on 
receipt of P.O.O. for 12s. 6a.:— 








1. Professor DARWIN. 13. Professor OWEN. 

2. ALFRED TENNYSON. 14. Mr. HERBERT SPENCER. 

3. THOMAS CARLYLE. 1s. DEAN STANLEY. 

4. Professor RUSKIN. 16. Mr, J. A. FROUDE. 

5. Professor TYNDALL. 17. Mr. ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
6. CHARLES READE. 18. The Most Rev. Dr. TRENCH. 
7- Professor MAX MULLER. 19. Earl of BEACONSFIELD, K.G. 


8. Mr. ROBERT BROWNING. 20, A. C. SWINBURNE. 
g. ‘lhe Ve < “HARLES “pe oo ee W. E. GLADSTONE, 


, D.D. ‘a 
1o. MATTHEW ARNOLD, M.A.,/ 22. Dr. HOOKER. 
D.C.L., LL.D 23. H. W. LONGFELLOW, D.C.L., 


Tr. Professor HUXLEY. LL.D. 
12. GEORGE MACDONALD. 24. Canon FARRAR, D.D, 


25. Professor J. R. SEELEY, M.A. 
The EXAMINER will be forwarded, post free, for twelve 


months, to any address, for 15s. 2d.; six months, 78. 7d.; 
three months, 3s. 10d. Subscriptions, in advance, and P.O.0. 
to be made payable to the PUBLISHER, at Somerset House, 
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| LYCEUM THEATRE. 
Sole Lessee and Manager—Mr. Henry Irvine. 


OR Em te Woes. 
“THE. CORSICAN BROTHERS.” 


—— 


ALFRED TENNYSON’S Tragedy, in Two Acts, ‘THE CUP,” at 7.45. 
Miss Ellen Terry, Mr. Irving, Mr. Terriss. 

; THE CORSICAN BROTHERS at 9.30.— Mr. Irving as Louis and Fabien 
dei Franchi. 





Doors open at 7.15.—Performance commences at a Quarter to Eight pre- 
cisely.—Box Office (Mr. Hurst) Open 10 to 5 daily. Seats booked by Letter 
or Telegram. 

; Morning Performances of ‘‘ THE CUP,” to-day (Saturday), and Saturdays, 
January 29, February 5 and 12, preceded by “‘ BYGONES.” Doors open at 

1.30; commences at Two o'clock. 
Stage Manager, Mr. H. J. Lovepay. Acting Manager, Mr. Bram SToKer. 


a 


HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard Street and 
Charing Cross, London. Established 1782. 


Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements, 
- Insurances effected in all parts of the world. : 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


Imperial Fire Insurance Company. 
(Established 1803.) 
x OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 22 PALL MALL, S.W. 


. f j i Capital £1,600,000. Paid-up and Invested, £700,000. 
/ H 4 E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square, 
London. Founded 1841. 
Patron—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, 
Presipent—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 
This Library contains 90,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
various Languages. 
Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with Entrance Fee of £6; Life Membership, 
26. Fifteen volumes are allowed to Country and Ten to Town Members. 
eading Rooms open from Ten to Half-past Six. Prospectus on application. * 


ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 








f THE EXAMINER. 


CONTENTS OF No. 3,87, JANUARY 15, 1881. 


Political and Social Notes. 
The Debate on the Address. Keeping Candahar. 
Toleration in the Church. The Anti-Semitic Agitation. 
Tunis and Italy. Mr. Gladstone’s Land Policy. Officers and Parliament. 
News from Turkey. 








Our Paris Letter. Convocation. 
“The Money Spinner” at the St. James's. Music. 
India As It Is. Addison Redivivus. The Poetics of Aristotle. 
A Critic Criticised. Current Literature. School Books. 


Stray Leaves. 


New Books and New Editions. Societies for the Ensuing Week. 





Subscription, post free, 15s. 2d. per annum. 





LONDON: PUBLISHED AT 136 STRAND, W.C. 
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F'RY’S CARACAS COCOA. 
A Choice Prepared Cocoa. 
“* A most delicious and valuable article.”—Stendard. 


1 FRyY’s 
COCOA. 











OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS.—Debili- 


tated Constitutions.—When c'imate, age, or hardships have under- 
mined the health, skin diseases are prone to arise and augment the existing 
weakness. Holloway’s medicaments daily prove most serviceable, even under 
the most untoward circumstances. This well-known and highly-esteemed 
unguent possesses the finest balsamic virtues, which soothe and heal without 
inflaming or irritating the most tender skin or most sensitive sore. Hollowav’s 
Ointment and Pills are infallible for curing bad legs, varicose veins owallall 
ankles, erysipelas, scaly skin, and every variety of skin disease. Over all these 
disorders Ho loway's remedies exert a quick and favourable action, and where 
i cure is or gradually, but certainly arrive at that consummation. They are 
+f invaluable in the cure of scrofula and scurvy. 


; _ 





| | FE GUARANTEED PURE. 

at } x se 3 

2. : * 

Tit _FRY’s COCOA EXTRACT. 
| ; } Pure Cocoa only. 

oe COcoa. | The Superfluous Oil Extracted. 

Oh iy eee J. 8. FRY and SONS. 
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ORNS AND BUNIONS.—A gentleman, many 


.years tormented with corns, will be happy to afford others the information 

} by which he obtained sean ere removal in a short period, without pain or 
4 any inconvenience,—Forw. address on a stamped envel J : 

Ports, Esq., Glebe House, Ware, Herts. Fe me oe 
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ESPIRATORY DISEASES, CONSUMPTION, 
BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, &c., 
_ And their ific Cure, ; 
By Dr. JOHN FRANCIS CHURCHILL'S 
Discoveries of the Hypophosphites and Inhalants. 
J. W. KOLCKMANN, No. 2, Langham Place, London. 


MAPPIN & WEBB’S 
CANTEENS. 


Mansion Hovse Buitpines, E.C., Lonpox. 
















Oxrorp STREET, W. 


CHRISTMAS NUMBER 
Lo i EB: 


Now ready, price Sixpence, containing a Poem entitled ‘ Scorn,” 
by Owen Meredith ; Reminiscences of Charles Dickens at Gad’s 
Hill; The Dighton Deerhound, by Major Arthur Griffiths ; The 
Fatal Footman, by ‘Tiny Traveller ;"”” The Ghost of My Host’s 
First Wife; Three Christmas Days in the Swamps, Stamboul and 
Candahar ; Special Christmas Puzzles for Prizes of Three and Two 
Guineas ; and numerous other Tales and Poems. 























































HRISTMAS NUMBER OF “LIFE™” contains an excellent 
Phototype of Charles Dickens Reading to his Daughters, 
Never before published. 








Oca A) 


Loe 72 Columns. Price Sixpence. The First Edition 
having already been taken up by the Trade, a Second 
Edition of Ten Thousand Copies is now publishing. 





IFE, early in January will be issued weekly, in a Coloured 
Wrapper, similar to the Christmas Number ; increased in 
size, and other improvements made. 





IFE.—The following Portraits have already appeared in the 
Weekly Issues, and can be had on application to the Office : 


The Countess Grosvenor, the Countess of Lonsdale, the Viscountess Castle- 
reagh, the Marchioness of Ormonde, Princess Beatrice, Lady Garvagh, Sarah 
Graham, Sarah Bernhardt, Miss Pullen, Violet Fane, Madame Judith Gautier, 
Madame Albani, Mademoiselle Heilbronn, Countess Karolyi, Mrs. Theobald, 
Madame Marie Roz¢ Mapleson, Madame Modjeska, Miss Genevieve Ward, 
Empress Eugenie, Miss Ellen Terry, Miss Violet Cameron, the Countess of 
Dudley. Mrs. Langtry as ‘‘ Effie Deans.” Miss Linda Dietz. Mrs. Price. 
Lady Helen Ramsden. Mrs, Livingstone Thompson. Mrs. Osgood. The 
Princess of Servia. H.R.H. the Princess Louise. The Queen of Italy. Miss e 
Marie Litton. Miss Myra Holme. Mdlle. Sola. Miss Lilian Cavalier. H.R.H. Bs 
the Duchess of Cobourg. Lady Mary Fitzwilliam. Princess Auersperg. 





ee CARTOON PHOTOTYPES. 


The Prince of Wales says :—‘‘The most charming pictures I have seen of 
ladies are those issued by ‘ Life.’ They are the only pictures that do them 
justice.” 

Lady Mary Fitzwilliam writes ;—‘* Everybody pleased with her likeness.” 


St. James’s Gazette says:—‘‘ The phototype pictures published with ‘ Life’ 
are deservedly admired. . - Such charming prints.” 





IFE.—The following PICTURES have appeared, and can be 
had at the Office :— 


The Stirrup Cup, After the Ball, High Holiday, By Proxy, When the 
Cat’s Away, Calling the Kine, A Passing Cloud, A Connoisseur, Haidée, 
Punting, Don Quixote, First Fruits for My Lord, My Intended, Sir! Love's 
Season, Martin Luther, The Capitalist, An Evening in the Terraces, My Old 
Tub, Some Pumpkins, Before the Bull Fight. 


IFE ALBUMS in preparation, 25s, each, or by subscription, 
payable in advance, 21s. These Albums, bound in an 
elegant manner, will contain Fifty-two Portraits and Pictures of 
Ladies of Society, issued during the last Twelve Months, and will 


form a great acquisition to every drawing-room table. Orders should 
now be given, as only a limited number will be issued. 


CHRISTMAS NUMBER OF “ LIFE,’ 
PRICE SIXPENCE. By Post, 8d, 


136 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
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GUBEK : 
- ©..33 AGO ...C7G,, 


IMPORTERS OF 


TURKISH TOBACCO 


CIGARETTE MANUFACTURERS, 


177, BLACKFRIARS ROAD, LONDON. 


Tobaccos all Native Hand Cut. 








NORWICH UNION FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED 1797. 
Heap Orrice—SURREY STREET, NORWICH. 
Lonpon Orrice—so FLEET STREET, E.C. 


AMOUNT INSURED eee ove vee £150,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID eee eee ose eee £3,764,000 


Cc. E. BIGNOLD, Secretary. 
Norwicu, Dec. 25, 1880. 


THE 


UNITED SERVICE GAZETTE. 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY. 


THE OLDEST ESTABLISHED MILITARY AND NAVAL PAPER 
IN ENGLAND. 
The UNITED SERVICE GAZETTE gives full information on all matters 
relating to the combined Services at Home and Abroad. 


Annual Subscription, post free, £1 8s. 
Single Copies, 6d. each. 


Orrices—7 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 





OUSES to LET or for SALE, overlooking High- 
gate, containing three large reception rooms, six bedrooms, bath room, 
with hot and cold water supply, good back and front garden. Convenient for 
bus, rail, &c. Rent conbapie to desirable tenants. For fiirther particulars 
apply to Messrs. POWYS, Solicitors, r Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 


THE CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION FOR THE MANUFACTURE AND SUPPLY OF 


ARTIFICIAL TEETH 


TO THE PUBLIC. 


Latoratory : 6 Sloane Street, Knightsbridge, London, 8.W. 

GH No one is required to purchase Tickets, or to incur any responsibility 

beyond the price agreed to be paid for the Teeth ordered. k 

The Co-operative principle is now so thoroughly recognised and appreciated, 
that there is no need to detail its important advantages. Suffice it to say, that 
the object of this Association is to supply the Public with the Celebrated “* Prize 
MepAc” TeeTH, of the finest quality of material, and the very best workman- 
ship, mounted on Chemically Pure Renee. at prices which can only be made 
remunerative by the Association 

IGNORING PROFESSIONAL FEES, 

and simply charging for the Mechanical process on the scale of the fair profits 
of a Mercantile Firm. 


AN ENTIRELY NEW AND IMPROVED SYSTEM 
OF FIXING ARTIFICIAL TEETH 


is adopted by the Association, dispensing with the usual painful Dental opera- 
tions, extraction of loose teeth or stumps being quite unnecessary. Complete 
success 1s guaranteed, even in the most difficult and delicate cases, where other 
practitioners have failed. Extreme lightness, combined with strength and dura- 
bility, are insured. Useless bulk being obviated, articulation is rendered clear 
and distinct. Perfect mastication is easily and naturally effected. By recent 
scientific discoveries in the mechanical art, which secures the close adjustment 
of the Teeth to the gums, and their life-like appearance, detection is rendered 
utterly impossible. 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH REPAIRED. 
Registered Dentists are in attendance Daily, from 10 to 6, or later by 
Appointment. 


CONSULTATION FREE. 


A Qualified Dentist visits any part of Town or Country by Appointment, for 
which no extra charge is made. 


Prices of “* Prize Medal’? Teeth of the Best Quality :— 
A Single Tooth from 3s. 6d. A Set from £1. 
A Set on Patented Celluloid Base from £4 10s. 


N.B.—The Datty Tetecrarn, August 23, 1878, says :—“ Celluloid is the 
most life-like imitation of the natural gums, and with ‘ Prize Medal’ Teeth is 
incomparable.” 
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LAMPLOUGH'S EFFERVESCING 
PYRETIC SALUNE. 


It gives instant relief in headache, sea, or bilious sickness; cures the worst form 

of skin complaints, fevers, small pox, diseases arising from congested liver or 

other impurities, by vitalising the blood, thereby resists the infection of measles, 

fevers, and other eruptive affections. 

HAVE IT IN YOUR HOUSES, also LAMPLOUGH’S CONCEN- 
TRATED LIME JUICE SYRUP, and USE NO OTHER. 


Sold by all Chemists, and the Maker, 


H. LAMPLOUGH, at the Laboratory, 
113 HOLBORN HILL, LONDON, E.C. 





PEPEERS QUININE and IRON TONIC rouses 


: and develops the nervous energies, enriches the blood, promotes appetite, 
dispels languor and depression, fortifies the digestive organs. Is a specific 
remedy for neuralgia, indigestion, fevers, chest affections, and in wasting 
diseases, scrofulous tendencies, &c. The whole frame is greatly invigorated by 
Pepper’s Tonic, the mental faculties. brightened, the constitution great! 
arene nee and a return to robust health certain. Bottles, 32 doses, 4s. 6d. 
Sold by Chemists e here. The name ‘of J. Pepper is on the label. The 
is no tonic of so certain effect as Pepper’s Quinine and Iron. 





ARAXACUM and PODOPHYLLIN.—This fluid 


“ combination, extracted from medicinal roots, is now used instead of blue 
pill and calomel for the cure of dyspepsia, biliousness, and all symptoms of con- 
ion of the liver, which are generally pain beneath the chowder. head-ache, 
rowsiness, no appetite, furred tongue, disagreeable taste in the morning, giddi- 
ness, disturbance of the stomach, and feeling of general ression. It sets the 
sluggish liver in motion, very slightly acts on the bowels, giving a sense of 
and comfort within 24 hours, It is the safest icine. raxacum and 
Podophyllin is a fluid made only by J. PEPPER, Bedford Laboratory, London, 
whose name is on every label. Bottles, 2s. od. Sold by all Chemists. 





OCKYER’S SULPHUR HAIR RESTORER 


will darken hair, and in a few days completely bring back the 
natural colour. The effect is superior to that uced by a direct dye, and 
does not injure the skin. It uces a y natural and is quite 
harmless. Valuable for destroying scurf and encouragi of new hai 


Sulphur mg RS oy for its stimulating, cleansing, action on the 
hair glands, K "S RESTORER is strongly recommended. It is most 
agreeable in use, and never fails in its ‘action. _No other hair dressing is 
requisite. Large Bottles, 1s. 6d. . Sold by Chemists, Hairdressers, and 
Perfumers everywhere. ~ 


‘RACROFT’S ARECA TOOTH PASTE. By 


using this delicious Aromatic Dentifrice, the enamel of the teeth 

becomes white, sound, and polished like ney It is exceedingly fragrant, and 

Royce! useful for removing incrustations of tartar on neghected teeth. Soldby 
Chemists. Pots, rs. 2s. 6d. each, (Get Cracroft’s,) 








“ @ ULPHOLINE LOTION,”—An External Mean 

J of CURING SKIN DISEASES. There is scarcely eruption 
but will yield to “‘ Sulpholine” in a few days, and commence to fade away even 
if it seems past cure. Ordinary pimples, redness, blotches, scurf, 1 * 
vanish as if by magic ; whilst old, enduring skin disorders that have plagued the 
sufferers for years, however y rooted they may be, “‘ Sulpholine” will 
successfully attack them. It destroys the animalculea which causes these 
unsightly, irritable, painful affections, and always produces a clear, healthy, 
—— yom ofthe skin. ‘‘ Sulpholine” Lotion is sold by most Chemists. 

ottles, 2s. 


HE HOLMAN PAD PLACED OVER the 
STOMACH and LIVER, from which nearly all 
- diseases have their origin, will exert a never 
failing beneficial influence over the vital forces 
(nerves and blood). 


T CONTAINS WONDERFUL PROPERTIES con. 


sisting of healthy tonics that are sent into the 

system by absorption, stimulating the great 

nerve centres that pervade the digestive ns, 

without which digestion and good vitalising fluids 
- (blood) is impossible. ; 


t* ALSO HAS OTHER PROPERTIES | that 
absorb all foreign matter from the system, found 
in the blood, whether Medicinal, Malarious, 
Bilious, &c. It will do for you what nothing 

else can. Think, too, how very inexpensive it is 

seers with most- other treatments. As a 

family remedy for cheapness, safety, convenience, 

and effectiveness it commends itself to every 

household. ; ; ; 

Child’s Pad, 7s. 6d. ; Regular Size, ros. } Special Size, 15. 
Absorptive Medicinal Plaster, 2s. 6d. 
Holman Liver Pad Company, to Argyll Street, Regent Street, London, W. 
Consultations free of charge. Prospectus free of charge, 
pL seee BALLS, Chalks, Cues, and 
Tips, and Ivory Goods in General, at HENNIG 
Bros. Ivory Works, 11 High Street, London, W.C. The 
Cheapest House in the Trade for Ivory Hair Brushes, Mir- 
rors, and all other Ivory Toilet Articles and Billiard Table 
Requisites. Old Balls adjusted or exchanged, and Tatles 
Re-covered. Designs and Price Lists post free. Established 1862. 























EPPS’S COCOA—GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING. 


‘*By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and by a careful application of the fine properties of 
well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast tables with a delicately-flavoured beverage which may save us many rote doctors’ bills. It is by the 


judicious use of such articles of diet that a constitution may be gradually built u 


maladies are floating round us ready to attack wherever there is a weak point. 
blood and a properly nourished frame.”—Civil Service Gazette. 


ee strong enough to resist every tendency to 


isease. Hundrec's of subtle 
€ may escape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified with pure 


JAMES EPPS & CO., HOMCGZOPATHIC CHEMISTS, LONDON. 
Also Makers of Epps's Chocolate Essence for afternoon use. 
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- Sums Assured 


and Bonus - 1 £12,683,340 
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sgeh ee ; Payments . 
= B under Policies} 781,883 

¥ = Cash Bonus 
emia Divided +7000 


The Directors are prepared to receive from Local Boards and Corporations applications for Loans upon Rates. 
The Society also grant Loans upon Security of Freehold, Copyhold, and Leasehold Property, Life Interests, and 


Reversions. 


F. ALLAN CURTIS, Actuary and Secretary. 


SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE.—NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE HOME LIBRARY :— 


The CHURCHMAN’S LIFE of WESLEY. By R. DENNY 
URLIN, a. the Middle Temple, Barrister, F.S.S. Crown 8vo., cloth 
boards, 3s. 62. 


» 3 
The NORTH AFRICAN CHURCII. By the Rev. JuLtius 
Liovv, M.A., Author of “ The Gallican Church,” &c. Crown 8vo., with 
Map, cloth boards, 3s. 64. : 
SKETCHES of the WOMEN of CHRISTENDOM. Dedi- 
cated to the Women of India. By t*e Author of ‘‘ The Chronicles of the 
Schonberg Cotta Family.” Crown 8vo., cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 


DIOCESAN HISTORIES :— 


’ when completed, every Diocese in E 
wit fu it is expected, a perfect library of English 
Ecclesiastical History. Each Volume will be sanpee itself, and the 
possibility of repetition has been carefully gua: against. ] . 
CANTERBURY. By the~Rev. R. C. Jenkins, Rector and 
Vicar of Lyminge, Hon. Canon of Canterbury. With Map. Fecp. 8vo., 
cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 
SALISBURY. By the Rev. W. H. Jones, Vicar of Bradford- 
on-Avon, With Map, and Plan of the Cathedral. Fep. 8vo., cloth boards, 


‘ CHIEF ANCIENT PHILOSOPHIES :— 


[This Series of Books will deal with the Chief Systems of Ancient Thought, 
not merely as dry matters of History, but as having a bearing on Modera 
Speculation. } 

EPICUREANISM. By WILLIAM WALLAcE, M.A., Fellow and 

Tutor of Merton College, Oxford. Fecp. 8vo., satteen cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


STOICISM. By the Rev. W. W. Capes, Fellow of Hertford 
College. Fep. 8vo., satteen cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


FATHERS FOR ENGLISH READERS :— 


{The object of this series is to supply, in a handy and readable form, 
accounts of the Chief Fathers of the Christian Church, their Age, and 
their Writings. ] 


LEO the GREAT. ay me Rev. CHARLES Gore, M.A., Fellow 
of Trinity College, Oxford. Fep. 8vo., cloth boards, 2s. 


EARLY CHRONICLERS OF EUROPE :— 


Crown 8vo., cloth boards, 4s. each. 
ENGLAND. By JAMes GAIRDNER, Author of ‘The Life and 
Reign of Richard IIL,” &c. 


“The book is well and thoroughly done, and makes a very valuable addition 
to the stock of historical manuals.”"—A ¢henausm. 


FRANCE. By Gustave Masson, B.A. Univ. Gallic, Assistant 
Master and Librarian of Harrow School, &c. 


NON-CHRISTIAN RELIGIOUS SYSTEMS:— 
Fcp. 8vo., cloth boards, 2s. 6d. each. 


BUDDHISM : being a Sketch of the Life and Teaching of 
Gone, the Buddha. By. T. W. Ruys Davips, of the Middle Temple. 
ith Map. 


CONFUCIANISM and TAOUISM. By Ropert K. DouGLas, 
of the British Museum. With Map. 


The CORAN : its Composition and Teaching, and the Testi- 
poo bears to the Holy Scriptures. By Sir Witttam Muir, K.C.S.L., 


HINDUISM. “By Monee Wiitiams, M.A., D.C.L., &. 


ISLAM and its FOUNDER. By J. W. H. Sropart, B.A. 
With Map. 


WRECKED LIVES ; or, Men who have Failed. By W. H. 
Davenport ADAMS. 2 vols., crown 8vo., cloth boards, 3s. 6d. each. 


SOME HEROES of TRAV#L; or, Chapters from the History 
of Geographical Discovery and Enterprise. Compiled and Re-written b 
W. H. Davanronr Abans, Author’ of «Great English Churchmen.” 
With Map. Crown 8vo., satteen cloth boards, 5s. 


AFRICA, SEEN THROUGH ITS EXPLORERS. By CHar.tes 
H. Even, Esq., Author of “ Australia’s Heroes,” &c. With Map and 
several Illustrations. Crown 8vo., satteen cloth boards, ss. 


A NEW SERIES OF BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 


Profusely Illustrated :— 


ELFIN HOLLOW. By F. ScarvLetrr Porrer, Esq., Author 
“ ** Cringlewood Court,” &c. Small 4to., ornamental bevelled boards, gilt 
edges, 4. 


PRINCESS MYRA, and HER ADVENTURES amongst the 
Fairy Folk. By F. Scartetr Porter, Esq., Author of “Out of Door 
Friends,” &c. Small 4to., ornamental bevelled boards, gilt edges, 4s. 


VOYAGES and TRAVELS of COUNT FUNNIBOS and 
BARON {STILKIN. By the late Witt1am H. G. Kineston, Esq., 
Author of “‘ Ned Garth,” ‘‘Owen Hartley,” &c. Small 4to., ornamental 
bevelled boards, gilt edges, 4s. 





London : Northumberland Avenue, Charing Cross, S.W. ; 43 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. ; and 48 Piccadilly, W. 


Published this day, crown 8vo., 72 pp., in wrapper 6d., by post 7d. 


THE ORNAMENTS RUBRICK: 


ITS HISTORY AND MEANING. 


Which, it is hoped, will be serviceable to those who have nct the opportu- 
nity of searching in larger works for the authorities which age requisite in 
understanding the origin and nature of the Rubrick, and are misled by Un- 
historical Statements respecting the Illegality of the Ornaments which it 


enjoins. 
. Oxford ; and 6 Southampton Street, Strand, London : 
MESSRS. PARKER & CO, 


Printed for the Proprietor by SPOTTISWOODE & CO., at No. 5 New-stree 


MISS BRADDON’S NEW NOVEL. 





At all Libraries, in Three Vols., 


AS PHODE L. 


THE NEW NOVEL. 
By the Author of ‘ Lady Audley’s Secret,” &c. 





London : J. & R. MAXWELL, Milton House, Shoe Lane, E.C. 





t Square, in the City of London ; and Published at 136 Strand, London, 


in the County of Middlesex.—Saturpay, January 22, 1881. 





